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ANOTHER book in defence of the Gospels, 
against the attacks of Dr. Strauss? Another 
rejoinder to the criticisms of that writer, added 
to the list of apologies put forth by men like 
Umbreit, Tholuck, Langee, Neander, and 
others, during the period of more than thirty 
years, which has elapsed since the publication 
of his first “Life of Jesus”? ‘These questions, 
says the German editor of the work, a trans- 
lation of which we here offer to the public, 
caused him to hesitate before acceding to the 
request of some friends, that he, would revise 
and prepare for the press the manuscript of an 
answer to Dr. Strauss, which had been found 
among the papers of the late Dr. Immanuel 
Tafel, Professor of Philosophy, and Librarian, 
of the University of Tübingen. His hesita- 
tion, however, as he tells us, speedily vanished 
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upon his addressing himself to the task, and 
perceiving that the author advanced to the con- 
troversy with the famous critic, from a stand- 
point not occupied by any other writer on the 
same subject. 

Dr. Strauss had started with the assumption, 
that, as the Gospel narratives could neither be 
literally explained nor naturally understood, 
the reader had no recourse but to the mythical 
theory, which aflirms them to be no more than 
an historical presentation of primitive Christian 
ideas. From this point of view, he sought to 
establish, on the one hand, the untenability of 
a merely literal explanation of the miraculous 
and supernatural events recorded in the Gos- 
pels, and, on the other, the forced and unnatu- 
ral character of the interpretations offered by 
writers of the rationalistic school. According 
him all the credit which is his due, for his ef- 
forts in these directions, the thoughtful reader 
of his book will not fail to observe that the 
learned Doctor totally ignores a third line of 
exposition, which has the sanction of the high- 
est authority, as it was adopted by Jesus him- 
self and his Apostles, and uniformly adhered 
to by them from the beginning to the end. 
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A candid and careful perusal of the Epistles 
of Paul and the Gospel of Luke, the authenti- 
city of which is admitted by Strauss, will serve 
to convince him that Jesus, and the Apostles 
after him, especially the one just named, in 
treating Old Testament history and prophecy 
as having relation solely to the Messiah and 
his kingdom, necessarily assumed the exist- 
ence of an internal, typical meaning within 
the literal sense of Sacred Scripture. In their 
view, the oracles and narratives of the Old 
Covenant are prophecies, which have had, and 
are to have, their fulfilment in Christ and in 
the kingdom established by him; a view which 
would be both unmeaning and unjustifiable, if 
the words, the deeds, and the whole life of 
Jesus were not themselves the supreme subjects 
of a like spiritual interpretation. And, so far 
from impairing the Azstorzcal credibility of the 
Bible narratives, this view gives to it a new 
support and an impregnable defence, whilst it 
deprives the mythical theory of its single plea 
for existence; for, if the prophecies and histo- 
ries of the Old Testament are fully explained 
by the history of Jesus in the Gospels, it must 
be clear to every candid mind, that this cannot 
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possibly be a merely imaginary story, clothed 
in forms of Old Testament thought and proph- 
ecy, according to the fancies of the several 
narrators, as the hypothesis of Dr. Strauss 
would have us believe. 

False and untenable as this theory is, it 
has placed us under obligations for the effects 
which it has been instrumental:in producing. 
By stimulating inquiry, and compelling a 
more thorough and scientific study of the 
whole subject, it has aided in the production 
of results, which have shorn it of all its appa- 
rent force, and allayed the fears excited by its 
threatening aspect. A profound and search- 
ing investigation of the question in regard to 
the time when the Gospels were written, has 
furnished abundant confirmation of the truth 
of the oldest testimony, which fixes their com- 
position at a date not later than thirty-five 
or forty years after Christ; thus at a period 
of time when numerous eye-witnesses of the 
events described were still living. To assert, 
therefore, that these Gospels contain a series 
of legends, in which the facts of history were 
not only embellished, but actually falsified, 
and that they arose during the lapse of the few 
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years which intervened between the composi- 
tion of their record and the occurrence of events 
of such vast importance, and involving interests 
so momentous, — events which could be, and 
were, authenticated by many still-living wit- 
nesses, —is a procedure as utterly repugnant 
to common sense, as it is opposed to all the 
teachings of experience. 

Joining, then, the testimony of science and 
of reason to the clear affirmation of the true 
Biblical stand-point, which is made by Jesus 
and his Apostles, we cannot avoid the convic- 
tion, that those Scriptures of the Old and New 
Testament, which are the veritable Word of 
God, contain an internal, spiritual sense, — 
a sense which shines more or less brightly 
through the clouds of the letter, and treats 
solely of God’s revelation of himself in the 
works of creation, preservation, redemption, 
and regeneration. And, having this convic- 
tion, we are furnished with armor and weapons 
of defence against all the assaults of infidelity, 
as they are renewed with greater boldness at 
this day, by Strauss, Schenkel, Renan, &c., 
of vastly greater strength and efficacy than can 
be derived from a weak and anxious clinging 
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to the so-called essential truths of Scripture, 
which eagerly sacrifices the greater portion 
of the Word of God as non-essential,—as a 
mere external clothing, and evanescent form 
of truth. 

On this conviction Dr. Tafel has taken his 
stand; and it is this purely scriptural basis of 
his argument, and its final resting in the very 
word of God, as internally spiritual and divine, 
which gives to his defence of the truth against 
Dr. Strauss a logical clearness and force, and 
a convincing power, which are not to be found 
in any other apology of the evangelical his- 
tories. 

The translator has very little to add to the 
above, — which is mainly from the pen of the 
German editor, — by way of apology for the 
introduction to the American public of a new 
work on the Life of Jesus. The subject itself, 
of such paramount importance, and the stand- 
point of the author, so new and elevated, are 
sufficient reasons for the appearance of the 
book. He would warn the reader, however, 
not to anticipate an entertainment, such as he 
may have derived from the mythical notions 
of Dr. Strauss, or the brilliant inventions and 
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fancies of M. Renan. The work is strictly 
critical and polemical. It was written in reply 
to Strauss’s attacks upon the divine verity and 
authenticity of the Gospels. If it does not 
carry conviction of the truth of its positions to 
the mind of every reader, it will, at least, 
have presented for his consideration a new ele- 
ment, necessarily involved in the discussion of 
the whole question, — the element of a spiritual 
sense in the Gospels, and in the entire Word 
of God, which presents them in an unaccus- 
tomed aspect, and in a light infinitely higher 
than that in which they are viewed by the 
-merely natural mind, or from the stand-point 
of merely natural science and reason. Though 
he may not adopt the conclusion, he will yet 
have it placed before him as a conclusion to be 
tried, — that, if the Sacred Scriptures are the 
Word of God at all, they must be al! the Word 
of God; that there must be in them infinite 
depths of meaning, whose searching out, while 
it is the eternal work of immortal spirits, may 
be earnestly begun and followed by men on 
earth. And seeing this much, he will be able 
to recognize the fact, that the mind which 
rests upon this position is necessarily elevated 
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above the plane of mere scientific reasoning 
and natural experience; and that, from its 
point of view, all nature and the laws of na- 
ture. are no more properly a work of God than 
are the literal form and natural sense of the 
Sacred Scriptures; both proceeding from the 
Divine, by spiritually active principles and 
operative causes. 

The author of this work, Dr. Immanuel 
Tafel, was.the son of a Lutheran clergyman, 
and was born in 1796, in the kingdom of Wiir- 
temburg. While pursuing his studies, with a 
view to the practice of law, he met with the 
writings of Swedenborg, and became so thor- 
oughly convinced of the truth of the theologi- 
cal and philosophical system contained in them, 
that he determined to change the purpose of 
his life, and to devote himself to the promulga- 
tion and defence of the doctrines of the New 
Church. In pursuance of this object, he en- 
tered the Theological Seminary of the Univer- 
sity of Tübingen, and there began that course 
of study which resulted in rendering him one 
of the most profound and eminent philoso- 
phers and theologians of his day and country. 


After completing his studies, he was appointed 
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librarian of the University ; an office which he 
retained to the end of his natural life. In 1823, 
he commenced the publication of his German 
translations of Swedenborg, and, before his 
death, he had finished the work, with the excep- 
tion of some volumes of the “Arcana Coeles- 
tia,” and “ Apocalypse Explained.” These la- 
bors, however, did not absorb all his time and 
attention. During the intervals of translation, 
he edited with care, and republished many of 
the original Latin editions, and some of the 
posthumous works of Swedenborg; issued a 
magazine for the promulgation of the doctrines 
of his faith, and wrote largely in their defence 
against the assaults and aspersions of their 
opponents. In his works entitled “Sweden- 
borg and his Opponents,” and “Symbolism,” 
he vindicated the New Church against the 
attacks of many of the leading theologians of 
Germany, such as Dr. Strauss, Professors Steu- 
del and v. Baur, Dr. Moehler, Dr. Guericke, 
Prelate v. Hauber, Dr. Carové, and others. 
In 1834, he published a philosophical work 
under the title of “A History and Criticism 
of Scepticism and Irrationalism,” and subse- 
quently, the first volume of a larger work, 
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called “Fundamental Philosophy,” a posthu- 
mous second volume of which is announced 
as in press. The last-named work gained him 
the ‘appointment, in 1849, of Royal Professor 
of Philosophy in the University of Tübingen. 
His answer to Professor Schleiden, of Jena, of 
which several editions were published, is prob- 
ably that one of his productions which is most 
widely known among the learned and scien- 
tificmenof Germany. Dr. Tafel died in 1863, 
after a brief illness, and while absent from 
home, on a visit to some friends in Switzer- 


land. 
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LIFE OF JESUS. 


BIRTH AND CHILDHOOD OF JESUS. 


I. JEWISH EXPECTATION OF A MESSIAH TO COME OF 
THE RACE OF DAVID. 


Ree their faith upon the prophetic 

word of Isaiah,! “ And there shall come 
forth a rod out of the stem of Jesse,” called 
“the Beth-lehemite” by Samuel,? “and a 
Branch shall grow out of his roots, and the 
spirit of Jehovah shall rest upon him ;” and of 
Jeremiah,? “ Behold, the days come, saith Jeho- 
vah, that I will raise unto David a righteous 
Branch, and a King shall reign and prosper, 
and shall execute judgment and justice in 
the earth,” “and this is the name whereby 
he shall be called, Jehovah our Righteous- 
ness,”— the Jews confidently expected their 
Messiah to be born of the race of David, 


1 Ch. xi, 1, 10. 8 Ch. xxiii. 5. (Cf. Micah v. 1; 
2 ı Ch. xvi. 1, 4, 18. Psalms Ixxxix. 36, &c.) 
4 Matth. xxii. 42; John vii. 42. 
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and in the town of Bethlehem, where David 
was. t 

To be accepted of the Jewish nation, it was 
therefore indispensably requisite, that the Mes- 
siah should be able to present as his chief 
credential, this outward sign of descent from 
David. But as Jesus was held to be a son of 
Joseph, the Gospel ascribed to Matthew fur- 
nishes a genealogy of Joseph, the husband of 
Mary,! in which is traced his descent from 
David, and through David from Abraham. 
This genealogical table is confirmed by Gene- 
sis, from Abraham to Esrom (Hezron); by 
Ruth,? from Esrom to David; and by 1 
Chronicles,* from David to Joram, as well as 
by other passages of Scripture, in which cer- 
tain particulars are mentioned. 

It is to be observed, however, that the state- 
ment in ver. 5 of Matthew’s table, that Salmon, 
the son of Naasson, begat Booz of Ruth, pre- 
sents some difficulties. In ver. 4, this Naas- 
son is said to have been a son of Aminadab; 
and in Numbers,’ Nahshon, a son of Amina- 
dab, is spoken of as a prince of the tribe of 
Judah, who was appointed one of the captains 
of the people, in their march through the wil- 
derness. A reference to the same person in 


1 Matth. i. 1-17- 4 Ch. iii. x, 5, 10. 
2 Ch. xlviii. 8-12. 2 5 Ch. i. 7. 
8 Ch. iv. 18-22, (Cf. x Chron. ii. 3-15.) 
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these several passages might be inferred; and 
the Rachab mentioned by Matthew might be 
supposed identical with the Rahab who, as re- 
corded in Joshua,! saved the life of the Israel- 
ite spies. But as the time from Rahab to 
David, counting in either the one or the other, 
covers a period of about four hundred years, 
there would in such case have been but four 
generations in four centuries; and although 
this may not be rejected as an utter impossi- 
bility, and has been maintained by many wri- 
ters,? yet it is highly improbable, as may 
appear especially from this consideration, that 
from the birth of Abraham to that of Naasson, 
about four hundred and seventy years, there 
were nine generations; viz., Abraham, Isaac, 
Jacob, Judah, Phares, Ezrom, Aram, Amina- 
dab, and Naasson.? It is more probable that 
the Aminadab and Naasson spoken of in Ruth? 
were distinct persons from those named in 
Matthew,? and that the same is true of the 
Rahab of Matthew® and of Joshua.’ 

Another difficulty arises from the statement 
in Matthew,® that “Joram begat Ozias:” as, 
according to ı Chronicles,’ Joram begat Aha- 
ziah, from whom sprung Joash; from Joash, 


IChriize 6 Ch. i. 5. L 

2 Bengelii Gnomon, p. 75. ? Ch ii. x. (Cf. Kuinoel, Comment. 
8 Jackson, Chronol. Antiq., p. 127- in Evang. Matth. (1823), p- 3.) 

4 Ch. iv. 20, 8 Ch. i. 8. 

5 Chi. 4. ® Ch. iii. rx, 12. 
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Amaziah; and from the last named, Asariah,! 
whom our genealogist calls Ozias, whereas in 
2 Chronicles,” he is named Uzziah. There 
would thus:seem to be an omission of three 
procreations in the list; and the expression 
“begat” would need to be understood in the 
more extended sense which is given to the 
corresponding Hebrew term in Isa. xxxix. 7. 
But, in this case, the number of generations 
from David till to the Babylonian Captivity 
would be greater than that which is given in 
Matthew,? of which hereafter. 

Joatham, Achaz, Ezekias, Manasses, Amon, 
and Josias, assigned, in ver. 9, 10, 11, to the 
period antecedent to the Babylonian Captivity, 
are mentioned in 1 Chronicles ;* but, when it 
is said, in ver. 11, “ Josias begat Jechonias,” the 
word “begat” will again have to be understood 
in its more extended sense, if the statement in 
ı Chronicles® be accepted as correct, to the 
effect that Josias begat Jehoiakim, and that Je- 
chonias was the son of the latter; unless, in- 
deed, we adopt the following reading of some 
MSS. and old translations: “Josias begat Je- 
hoiakim, and Jehoiakim begat Jechonias and 
his brethren.” It is true, that in the First 
Book of Chronicles,® there is no mention made 


1 2 Kings, xiv. 21. 4 Ch. iii. 12, 13, 14. 
2 Ch. vi. 1. 5 Ch. iii. 15, 16. 
3:Ch.i;17: 6 Ch. iii. 16, 
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of any brothers of Jechonias; but, in the Sec- 
ond Book,! we find a notice of at least one, 
called Zedekiah; and in the First Book,? an- 
other Zedekiah, an uncle of the former, is 
spoken of, who according to 2 Kings,? had 
previously borne the name of Mattaniah.* In 
ver. 12, Salathiel is said to be the son of Jecho- 
nias, and this accords with the statement in 
I Chronicles.’ 

To reconcile the record, in ver. 13, “Sala- 
thiel begat Zerobabel,” with that found in ı 
Chronicles,° which represents Zerubabel, the 
son of Pedaiah, as a brother of Sealthiel, it 
has been suggested, that Sealthiel having 
died without issue, Pedaiah, in obedience to 
the Mosaic law,’ had married his widow, and 
that her son Serubabel was thenceforward re- 
garded as the son of Sealthiel, and in point 
of fact, was so named in Haggai’ and Ezra.? 
But, among the children of the Serubabel in 
ı Chronicles, no mention is made of Abiud, 
of whom Matthew! says that he was begotten 
by Zerubabel; from which we may infer that 
the latter and former are not identical. 

The genealogist closes his table, ver. 13-16, 
by naming after Abiud, “Eliakim, Azor, Sa- 


1 Ch. xxxvi. 10. 7 Deuter. zuw- 6. 
2 Ch. iii. 15. 8 Ch. i. x 

3 Ch. xxiv. 17 ® Ch. v. 2 

4 Jerem. xxxvii. 1. 10 Ch. iii. 19. 

5 Ch. iii. 17. u Ch. i. 13. 
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doc, Achim, Eliud, Eleazar, Matthan, Jacob, 
who begat Joseph, the husband of Mary, of 
whom was born Jesus, who is called Christ.” 
For these names there is, of course, no control 
in the Old Testament; but one seems to be 
afforded by the concluding statement in ver. 17, 
in these words: “So all the generations from 
Abraham to David are fourteen generations ; 
and from David until the carrying-away into 
Babylon are fourteen generations; and from 
the carrying-away into Babylon unto Christ 
are fourteen generations.” 

This is fully corroborated by including both 
Abraham and David in the count of the first 
fourteen generations; and by making Jecho- 
nias the fourteenth of the second, and the first 
of the third, division. It is evident that the 
genealogist designed to indicate this exclusion 
of Jechonias, in the order of numbering the 
last fourteen, by speaking of him as having 
been begotten by Josias, “about the time they 
were carried away to Babylon,” ver. 11; and 
thereupon informing us, ver. 12, that he “begat 
Salathiel after they were brought to Babylon.” 
There is in this relation of Jechonias to the 
time of the captivity in Babylon an obvious 
external reason for his introduction into the 
second, and again into the third, series of gen- 
erations. 

The stress laid upon the number fourteen, 
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and its threefold repetition (= 7X6) ap- 
pears, however, to indicate the existence of 
still another reason for this arrangement. 
They who regard the six days of creation! as 
signifying six steps or stages of approximation, 
and the seventh day as the state of conjunction 
with the Lord, may recognize a similar sig- 
nification in the six repetitions of the number 
seven, or of the week, though in an inverse 
order, and presenting therefore six steps or 
stages of departure from God, — six states of 
the decline and corruption of the Church. In 
the first series, they may behold a symbol of 
the celestial principle, or of goodness; in the 
second, a symbol of the spiritual principle, or 
of truth: and, in the third, a symbol of the 
natural principle, or of external goodness and 
truth; and thus a declension from the highest 
to the lowest, and a final termination in the 
total desolation of the Church, rendering neces- 
sary a new Divine interposition, to save the 
human race from utter destruction.2 The 
names Abraham, Judah, David, found in the 
first series, when occurring elsewhere in Scrip- 
ture, have, in their view, a symbolic meaning, 


1 Genesis, Ch. i. 

2“The Word throughout treats 
of the spiritual productions of faith 
and love derived from the Lord. 
These productions are here enumer- 
ated under various names, — expres- 
sive of their qualities, —and may be 
reduced to three classes: the first of 


which is celestial, ver. 2-6; the sec- 
ond spiritual, ver. 7-12; and the third 
natural, ver. 12-16; and all of which 
are most holy.” — Gosp. of Matt. 
Rev. I. Clowes, Rector of St. John’s 
Church, Manchester, England. Lon- 
don. 1819. p-ı. 
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relating to what is celestial or good; and the 
name Solomon, which heads the second series, 
has a similar symbolic signification, referring 
to. what is spiritual or true; whilst the name 
Jacob, in the third series, when contradistin- 

guished from the other two, presents the sym- 
bolic meaning of merely natural goodness and 
truth, retaining some remains of holiness, and 
not yet severed from that spiritual unit which 
includes what is signified by the Ten (Re- 
mains), by the Seven (Holiness), and by the 
Four (Conjunction of goodness and truth). 

Viewed in this light, we can have no difh- 
culty in regarding four generations as ove, nor 
in accepting this wzt as the symbol of a de- 
termined spiritual principle; and thus also it 
may be apparent, that Jechonias represented 
one thing before, and another thing after, the 
Babylonian captivity.! 

But should we even go so far as to agree 
with Eichhorn and Hess in denying the au- 
thenticity of this genealogy and the authorship 
of Matthew, the real position of the Sacred’ 
Scriptures would not thereby be affected in the 
least, inasmuch as it would still leave intact, 
with the single exception of the name of the 
author, both the external and the internal 
grounds of their historical credibility. 


1 Arcana Ceelestia, Swedbg., No. 2952. 
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I: 
ANNUNCIATION OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 


LUKE I. 5-25. 


2 angel, and the record of his appear- 

ance to announce the birth of John the 
Baptist, are the prominent cause of offence to 
criticism in this portion of the Gospel of Luke. 
The entire notion of angels as a distinct class 
of beings,! it avers, could not have originated 
in our day, but belongs altogether to the an- 
cient circle of cosmical ideas. It reasons thus: 
“If the belief in angels has a twofold root and 
source, the one lying in the natural desire of 
our spirits, to suppose the existence of more 
spirit in the world than is manifested in our 
race, we, who have a knowledge of a plurality 
of worlds, may readily satisfy such desire, by 
the familiar consideration that those worlds 
are inhabited by beings animated by living 
souls of various degrees of perfection. And 
the other source of this faith, existing in that 


1 Schleiermacher, Glaubenslehre, 2 ed. Vol. I. Sect. 42. Strauss, Leben 
Jesu, I. p. 86. 
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conception of God which represents him as a 
king surrounded by his court, besides being 
obsolete, is of no practical value, since we pos- 
sess the means of explaining, by reference to 
natural causes, the various changes in the world 
of nature and of man, which were formerly at- 
tributed to the direct operation of God by the 
agency of angels.” By this reasoning the con- 
clusion is reached, that the belief in angels has 
no point of contact or connection whatever with 
any thing in the culture of modern times, and 
exists but as a lifeless tradition. This latter 
point may not only be freely conceded, but 
also confirmed by additional considerations, 
as by the following: That the commonly re- 
ceived notion of angels is in plain contradiction 
to the well-understood nature of the Divine Be- 
ing, which is such that it cannot be satisfied 
with mere instrumentalities, in which God’s 
perfectly unselfish (disinterested) love, by lov- 
ing itself only, would be in a state of self 
antagonism ; that it is opposed to the declara- 
tions of the Sacred Scriptures, and especially 
inconsistent with the asserted fall of a portion 
of the inhabitants of heaven, which would be 
an impossibility in the case of beings who, by 
creation, were mere spirits, and, indeed, good 
spirits.’ The fall, as well as the instrumentality 
‘of angels, absolutely requires the existence of a 
dual nature, such as man has been endowed 
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with. This difficulty, however, does not affect 
the Sacred Scriptures, in which there is no rec- 
ord of the creation of such a class of beings; 
but, on the contrary, and in the very passages 
chiefly relied upon to establish the doctrine of 
their distinct existence, the clearest reference to 
men who had led angelic lives, or to their de- 
scendants, and who, after entering upon a 
higher degree of existence, are distinguished 
by an appellation which expresses a mere 
function, and may be translated messenger, 
ambassador. 

But Strauss remarks further: “Granting the 
existence of angels, it is still impossible for 
them to appear in the world of men, because 
they belong to a supersensuous world, which 
cannot affect our organs of sense; on which 
account it will ever be the wiser course to 
ascribe their reputed appearance to the force 
of imagination.”! 

Admitting, as we must, the impossibility 
of the appearance, to our material organs of 
sense, of beings belonging to a supersensuous 
world, we affirm that the existence of these 
material organs and their exercise, necessarily 
implies the existence of other organs which are 
not material but spiritual; for it is not the ma- 
terial eye, but an internal, non-material eye, 
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that sees by means of the former; and this, 
being an ultimate or last form, cannot be 
thought of as a living organ, exercising an 
independent function, but as a mere organ, 
animated by the One Life from God. Now, 
it cannot be maintained that this spiritual 
organ may not, under certain circumstances, 
and to a certain .extent, be set free from the 
organs of the material body, even before the 
death of the latter, and be so conditioned as to 
behold objects of a nature like its own, or of 
spirits and angels existing in the spiritual 
world to which it belongs. Sacred Scripture 
unquestionably affirms this to be the fact, when 
it declares of all such seers, that “their eyes 
were opened,” as in the case’ of the disciples in 
Emmaus, and of others. The Scripture doc- 
trine of angels presents no impossibilities, but 
is susceptible of a ready explanation, and of 
ample confirmation from the experiences of an- 
cient as well as of modern times. Standing 
on Scripture ground, we are not under the 
necessity of regarding the appearing angels as 
“divine forces, passing influences, and light- 
ning-flashes of the Divine Being,” * but as sim- 
ply what they claim to be, individual, personally 
existing beings, or sanctified human spirits in 
a higher state of existence, exhibiting even the 
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distinction of sex, which necessarily flows from 
a distinction of spirit, and being sometimes de- 
nominated men,! and sometimes youths.? 

A second offence to criticism in the narrative 
before us, is the character of the alleged an- 
gelic appearance. The angel announces him- 
self as “Gabriel, that stands in the presence of 
God;”? but how, it is asked, can the divine 
spiritual kingdom be supposed to have hada 
constitution precisely such as was ascribed to 
it by the imagination of the Jews after the cap- 
tivity, and the very names of the angels to 
have been derived from the language of this 
people? This, it is urged, is a difficulty not 
easily overcome even by an advocate of the 
supernatural theory, who will have to accept 
as verities the names and rank of angels, such 
as are predicated in this instance, if they origi- 
nated in the revealed Hebrew religion, and 
were established by Moses, or by one of the 
older prophets. It is argued, however, that 
these more particular denominations appear 
first in Daniel, who wrote at the time of the 
Maccabees, and in the Apocryphal Tobias ; 
that they are clearly a result of the influence 
of the Zend religion, as appears from the testi- 
mony of the Jews themselves, who assert that 
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they derived the names of the angels from 
Babylon. And these facts are supposed to 
present to the supernaturalist a series of very 
critical questions ; as, for example: Were these 
representations false whilst they existed among 
foreign or Gentile nations, and did they be- 
come true only when adopted by the Jews? 
Or were they always true, and did, therefore, 
idolatrous nations discover so elevated a truth 
before the Word of God?” The inference 
contained in all this is utterly illogical. Sup- 
pose the doctrine of angels, as stated by Dan- 
iel, the divine prophetical character of whose 
book is attested by Christ himself,’ to have 
been derived from the Zend people, or from 
any other idolatrous nation, this fact would no 
more prove its falsity than its discovery by that 
people or by such nation, for the simple reason 
that it may have existed with the one or the 
other, as a more or less purely preserved rem- 
nant of an earlier revelation, or even of the 
original or first divine revelation. But the 
truth is, that the doctrine of angels contained 
in the Apocryphal Tobias, who mentions nei- 
ther Gabriel nor Michael, is by no means iden- 
tical with that of the canonical Daniel; and the 
assertion that Daniel derived his doctrine from 
the Zend people is incapable of proof. 


1 Matt. xxiv. 15; Mark xiii. 14. 
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Touching the name Gadrze/, “the man of 
God,”! Ohlshausen? justly remarks: “It will 
not appear singular that the angel should call 
himself by a Hebrew name, when the deeper 
significance of the act of naming comes to be 
rightly apprehended. A name is but an ex- 
pression or a word corresponding to the na- 
ture, to the internal being (therefore also to 
the function or employment), of the person 
named. . .. The words, ‘that stands in the 
presence of God,’ suggest the manifested in- 
dividuality of a class of angels.”® Before 
Ohlshausen, Swedenborg taught the doctrine, 
that, in the Word, a name always signifies a 
quality; and that Gabriel, Michael, &c., are 
not to be regarded as the names of individual 
angels, but as designations of entire societies 
of angels, which have been so called in the 
Sacred Scriptures because of their peculiar 
qualities and functions, or employments ; or, in 
other words, from the peculiar operation of the 
divine life in and by them, inasmuch as angels 
do nothing of themselves, and are not named 
as men are on earth. In an abstract sense, a 
name in the Word is thus seen to signify a cer- 
tain function and employment, or the Divine 
operation in one or another direction.* In his 
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work entitled “Arcana Ceelestia,”! Swedenborg 
says, “No angel in heaven has any name, but 
their names are predicated of principles of 
goodness and truth; thus, Michael and other 
angels mentioned in the Word are not these 
particular angels, but they are so named from 
the office in which they are.” In another 
place,” “ Angels never have any name, but are 
distinguished as to their quality by goodness 
and truth; hence, by the term ‘name’ in the 
Word nothing else is signified but essence.” 
Again, in another place,’ “In the Word, also, 
angels are named by name, as Michael, Ra- 
phael, and others. They who do not know 
the internal sense of the Word believe that 
Michael or Raphael is one angel, who is su- 
preme among his associates; but, by those 
names in the Word is not signified one angel, 
but the angelic function itself, thus also the 
Divine of the Lord, as to what is of the func- 
tion.” In the work on Heaven and Hell,* he 
says distinctly, “Michael, Gabriel, and Ra- 
phael are nothing but angelic societies, which 
are so named from their functions.” And in 
the “True Christian Religion,”® “Gabriel and 
Michael are not the names of two persons in 
heaven but by those names are meant all those 
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in heaven who are in wisdom concerning the 
Lord, and who worship Him.” 

The quality and ministry signified by Ga- 
briel are indicated by the words, “that stands 
in the presence of God.”! The name “God” 
relates to the Divine Wisdom and its truths. To 
stand before or in the presence of God there- 
fore signifies, to stand or to be in the Divine 
Wisdom; and the especial function or minis- 
try of the Gabriel society is evident from the 
annunciation of the angel,” which was an an- 
nunciation of the advent of God in the world, 
and of the truth, that the humanity assumed by 
Him was the Son of God, and divine.? 

By no means, then, are we driven to the ex- 
pedient, according to Strauss,* “of supposing 
an accommodation on the part of God, in send- 
ing a superior spirit, who was to assume a rank 
and title not belonging to him, in order to ob- 
tain credence with the father of John the Bap- 
tist by this adaptation to the popular belief of 
the Jews.” The rank and titles of the angels 
were not an accommodation to Jewish notions, 
but in accordance with that divine symbolic 
language, to which the Jews, their history and 
conditions, served but as a foil. This view of 
the matter is confirmed by a consideration 
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of the signification of Zacharias, and of his 
Church. This Church was merely repre- 
sentative and external, and as such, also the 
representative of every external church. A 
connection with this representative of a church 
had therefore necessarily to be established; 
and this could be effected no otherwise than by 
means of representatives. 
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IL. 


THE ANGEL’S MESSAGE. 


LUKE I. 26. 


OMMENTING on the message of the 
angel to Mary, Strauss remarks :! “When 

the angel says, ‘Thou shalt conceive in thy 
womb, and bring forth a son, and shalt call his 
name Jesus. He shall be great, and shall be 
called the Son of the Highest: and the Lord 
shall give unto Him the throne of his father 
David; and he shall reign over the house of 
Jacob for ever,’ his language is such as was 
usually employed by the Jews when speaking 
of the Messiah. ‘This observation would in- 
clude even the expression, ‘Son of the High- 
est,’ were it not supplemented by further 
statements; for, if it was proper to apply this 
designation to one of the ordinary kings of 
Israel, as in 2 Samuel? and in the Psalms,? 
it was certainly not out of place to give it to 
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the Messiah, the highest of those kings, who 
was also regarded as a mere man. This 
Judaic phraseology,” he adds, “casts additional 
light upon the historical value of the appear- 
ance of the angel; as, according to Schleier- 
macher, it is hardly supposable that the real 
angel Gabriel would have announced the com- 
ing of the Messiah in language so strictly Jew- 
ish in character and form.” The double effort 
to gain an advantage by surreptitious means, 
put forth in this line of argument, may at once 
appear from the facts, that what Strauss, with- 
out ado, characterizes as “Judaic phraseology,” 
is not only recorded as an angelic word in this 
portion of Luke,' but is also confirmed as the 
Word of God by Jesus Christ himself in a 
later chapter? of the same Gospel; and that 
the expression “son” in 2 Samuel and the 
Psalms, which he applies to one of the ordi- 
nary kings of Israel, has a distinct and totally 
different reference in the connections in which 
it is used, being in the one case preceded by 
the words, “And I will establish the throne 
of his kingdom for ever,”® and in the other, 
followed by the declaration, “And I shall 
give the heathen for thine inheritance, and 
the uttermost parts of the earth for thy pos- 
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session.”! From the Christian point of view, 


these passages are to be considered as contain- 
ing a symbolical sense, from which it is clear 
that what is said of the Son of David relates 
to the royal oflice of the Messiah, and to his 
not always faithful subjects.? 

Dr. Strauss? very justly objects to the forced 
explanation offered by rationalism of the oft- 
recurring words, “that it might be fulfilled,” 
which it paraphrases thus: “ This happened in 
such wise that it was possible to apply to it the 
language of the Old Testament, and to treat it 
as an entire fulfilment of that language, al- 
though it was originally employed in a very 
different connection.” He characterizes this 
as an assumption, opposed both to the word 
and to the spirit of the New-Testament writers ; 
and in support of his position, he cites the tes- 
timony of Fritsche, who, in treating of their 
language,* has shown that the original term 
translated by “fulfilled,” can have no other 
meaning than “ratified, confirmed, made cer- 
tain, made good, verified by the event;” and 
the words which are rendered “that,” have the 
full force of “in order—to the intent—to the 
end—that,” whilst the assumption that they 
imply a consequence, and not a purpose, had 
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its origin solely in dogmatic perplexity. But 
he holds the explanation to be especially op- 
posed to the Judaic spirit of the New-Testa- 
ment writers, which was manifest'even among 
the Jews of later times, who discovered numer- 
ous prophecies, in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment, relating to their day, as well as to future 
times. 

For this reason he concludes, in the words 
of Ohlshausen,! that “they were driven by 
sheer dogmatic embarrassment, to ascribe to 
the writers of the New Testament, the use of 
words in a sense entirely contrary to their 
accepted meaning among their countrymen, 
and by this means sought to escape the re- 
proach of a (supposedly) false interpretation 
of Scripture.” 

But his exception to Ohlshausen’s solution of 
the difficulty, by adopting the idea of a twofold 
reference in these Old-Testament predictions, 
the one of a lower nature and directed to the 
present, and the other of a higher character 
pointing to the future, is but another begging 
of the question. He says:* “Such a mon- 
strosity as a twofold sense, is no less a product 
of dogmatic perplexity, conceived in the hope 
of removing out of the way a stumbling-block, 
created by the supposed possibility of a false 
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interpretation of the Old Testament by the 
New-Testament writers and by Jesus himself.” 
If Sacred Scripture is the Word of God, it must 
contain another meaning besides the local 
sense, whatever this may be in any one pas- 
sage. But Dr. Strauss has never thought 
proper to examine whether it be the Word of 
God. He merely remarks, “Since the unpre- 
judiced (!) mind is so far from recognizing 
the existence of such a stumbling-block, that 
it would inevitably discover one in an opposite 
state of things, ... we may freely concede 
that the prophecies, cited in the New Tes- 
tament, are frequently explained and applied 
in a manner contrary to their original signifi- 
cation and intention; . . . we do not hesitate 
a moment to say of the oracle in question, that 
its reference to Jesus by the Evangelists is alto- 
gether forced.” Verily a most convenient crit- 
icism, which assumes the demonstration of a 
given proposition ! 


\ 
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IV. 
JESUS CONCEIVED OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


R. STRAUSS admits! that Matthew and 
Luke represent the conception of Jesus 

by the Virgin Mary to have been effected by 
Divine activity, and not by the co-operation of 
a man, inasmuch as the words, “before they _ 
came together,” in the gospel of the former,? 
and those uttered by Mary, “seeing I know not 
a man,” recorded in that of the latter,’ entirely 
exclude the idea of the participation of Joseph, 
or of any other man, in the procreation of the 
child. To this he adds, that, although the ex- 
pressions, “Holy Spirit,” and “power of the 
Highest,” were not intended to designate the 
Holy Spirit of theologians, or the third person 
of the Deity, they probably refer to the Ruach 
Elohim (Spirit of God) of the Old Testament ; 
or, in other words, to God himself, in so far as 
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he operates in the world. And, finally, he ob- 
serves that the words, “that which is conceived 
in her is of the Holy Spirit,” recorded in Mat- 
thew, and “the overshadowing power,” spoken 
of in Luke, most clearly indicate a Divine ac- 
tivity taking the place of the male procreative 
agency. “Such a conception, however,” he 
maintains, “involves a most extraordinary de- 
viation from the laws of nature ;! and it becomes 
necessary, after all, to rest the question, with- 
out appeal, in the declaration of Plutarch, 
‘Never has it been known of woman that she 
conceived without the co-operation of a man,’ 
and to close it by the Corinthian ‘Impossible !’ 
on the ground of the physiological law, that 
the co-operation of two human bodies of differ- 
ent sexual organizations is requisite to effect a 
separation and fructification of the germs, so 
as to produce the organs of a new human life. 
Cases of propagation without a commingling 
of the sexes are known to exist, it is true, but 
only among the lowest species of animals; and 
from these no analogy should ever have been 
drawn to the conception of Jesus, although 
Origen, confessedly in the spirit of the highest 
supernaturalism, remarks of the words of the 
Psalmist,2 ‘I am a worm, and no man,’ that 
they are prophetical of Jesus, in respect to his 
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conception without a commingling of the 
sexes.” Here it is strangely conceded, that to 
the “impossibility ” of such a conception, there 
are some exceptions. A single exception being 
admitted, the impossibility ceases. But the 
cases referred to are not the only exceptions to’ 
the rule. The first men of the race were cer- 
tainly not procreated by any commingling of 
the sexes ; otherwise, they would not have been 
the first men. But perhaps there never were 
any first men? And yet, a finite being without 
a beginning is a nonentity, because an internal 
self-contradiction. A finite cannot be composed 
of non-finites. Clearly, the first men came into 
existence in some other way than by a com- 
mingling of the sexes; and what way more 
natural than their creation by God out of an 
egg similar to the maternal ovum? And why 
may not a like creation have taken place sub- 
sequently, if such were the Divine will and 
purpose? What necessity is there to imagine 
a distinction between now and then, to Him 
who is above all time? To God, creation and 
preservation are but one act; and if it is possi- 
ble that some worlds were brought into exis- 
tence only eighteen hundred years ago, it was 
no less possible for Him, in the accomplish- 
ment of His purposes, to have exercised in any 
one world the same creative power and en- 
ergy which first gave form to them, and to 
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the beings which inhabit them. The position 
taken by Dr. Strauss is evidently but a beg- 
ging of the question, and involves a contradic- 
tion. 

“ But,” he continues,! “as the Divine Omni- 
potence is one with the Divine Wisdom, and 
therefore never operates without a sufficient 
reason, it is requisite that such a reason be 
demonstrated in this case.” Indeed! An ope- 
ration, not based upon a reason that suflices to 
satisfy the little wisdom of a finite understand- 
ing, is impossible with God! “A suflicient 
ground,” he adds, “ for the suspension of a law 
of nature established by Himself, could exist 
for God only in the fact, that such a deviation 
from the laws of nature was necessary to the 
attainment of his purposes.” But how can a 
deviation from a law of nature ever be either 
necessary or possible, seeing that the laws of 
nature have their foundation in the unchangea- 
ble being of God? An occurrence, therefore, 
which to us seems to be a deviation from the 
laws of nature, is but an appearance, to be ac- 
counted for on the ground of our imperfect ap- 
prehension of those laws. The lower nature 
of our being is subordinate to the higher nature 
and its laws. Under the varying influences of 
this higher nature, the laws of the lower may 
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be and are differently applied; and this differ- 
ence of application is all that can be admitted 
into the consideration of the question under dis- 
cussion. But Dr. Strauss continues in this 
strain: “It is said that the work of redemption 
required the sinlessness of Jesus; but to the 
existence of this state it was requisite, that Jesus 
should be kept out of the line of connection 
with hereditary .evil, by the removal of any 
participation of a sinful father, and by a direct 
Divine operation in his conception. To effect 
this, however, as has been remarked elsewhere, 
and as Schleiermacher has conclusively demon- 
strated, the exclusion of the paternal participa- 
tion was not suflicient unless accompanied by 
a removal of the maternal agency, which is no 
less active in the transmission of sin; and this 
may possibly have been brought about, as 
suggested by Valentinus, by Christ’s passing 
through Mary. But if, according to the un- 
doubted testimony of the Evangelists, this ma- 
ternal agency was not removed, in order to es- 
tablish the sinless character of Jesus, which is 
supposed to have been necessary for the per- 
formance of the work of redemption, we shall 
be compelled to adopt the theory of a Divine 
operation upon the sinful human nature of the 
mother, whereby it was purified in the genera- 
tion of Jesus. And yet, why should God have 
undertaken this work of purifying the co-oper- 
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ating female nature of the mother, when the 
end could have been more readily attained by 
his performing the same work in the partici- 
pating male nature, than by introducing so 
enormous a deviation from the laws of nature 
as is involved in the total exclusion of the lat- 
ter? It is therefore impossible to sustain the 
hypothesis of the fatherless conception of Jesus 
as the necessary means of his sinlessness.” 
Undoubtedly! But was the sinlessness of 
Jesus the real end in view? Is it not possible 
that the reverse may have been the true object, 
and that the Divine purpose may have been to 
introduce Jesus into “the line of connection 
with hereditary evil” by a sinful maternal par- 
ticipation, and thus to suffer him to bear in his 
external nature the sins of the world, in their 
effects, whilst the Divine, which took the place 
of the paternal share in his conception, estab- 
lished him in that equilibrium or freedom in 
respect to goodness and truth, which gave him 
power voluntarily to overcome the disposition 
to evil inherited from the mother, and, as this 
was external in its character, by degrees to 
put it off altogether, until the human was glo- 
rified into the Divine, and, being perfected, 
became our eternal Saviour? This view of the 
subject, not only fully explains, but also brings 
it into entire harmony with the Gospels; for 
how could Jesus have been tempted like as 
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we are, had he been utterly excluded from any 
connection with hereditary evil? 

Dr. Strauss’ treatment of this whole matter is 
totally unscientific, seeing that he fails to take 
note of all the possibilities of the case. This 
appears still more evidently from his effort to 
confirm his position by declaring, that “in no 
other part of the New Testament, except in the 
Gospels of Matthew and Luke, is any thing 
said of such an origin of Jesus, nor is there, 
indeed, any distinct reference to it elsewhere.” 
Were this statement true, it would prove noth- 
ing, since it is not at all requisite that each of 
the Evangelists should recount all the facts, 
whilst it is clear that John assumes the exist- 
ence of the narratives of the other Evangelists. 
There can be no doubt, that, when John de- 
clares, in the Prologue to his Gospel, that “the 
Word, which was God, was made flesh, and 
we beheld his glory, the glory as of the Only- 
begotten of the Father,” he means to set forth 
the supernatural origin of Jesus. 

It is true, Dr. Strauss observes :? “ The real 
question is, whether the view expressed in the 
Prologue of John, of a Divine hypostasis actu- 
ally made flesh in Jesus, and immanent in 
Him, be compatible with the idea put forth 
in the passage under consideration, which re- 
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lates merely to a Divine influence conditioning 
his conception.” But this is an arbitrary dis- 
tinction; because, on the one hand, that 
hypostasis is expressly identified with God, 
wherefore its immanence can be nothing less 
than the immanence of God himself, or of the 
Ruach Elohim, which, according to Strauss, is 
“God so far as he operates in the world ;” and, 
on the other hand, the Divine influence condi- 
tioning the conception of Jesus, spoken of in 
our text, by no means excludes the permanent 
immanence of the Operating Spirit, but must 
be held to include it, inasmuch as the act of 
creation coincides with the act of preservation, 
and the power which begets, also sustains and 
animates the begotten. 

But our author remarks further :! “ Neither 
in the course of the history as recorded in Mark 
and John, nor as it is written in Matthew and 
Luke, is there discoverable any after-reference 
to such a conception and generation of Jesus.” 
If this were so, it would prove nothing. It is 
to be observed, however, that whatever is said 
of Jesus by the four Evangelists rests upon the 
assumption of his supernatural origin; as, for 
example, in the cases of his refusal to acknowl- 
edge his mother and brethren, and to admit, 
that, in any true sense he could be called a 
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son of the descendants of David.! For, if his 
descent from David was merely material, or 
after the flesh, whilst as to the spirit it was 
from God, and if even the humanity derived 
from the mother was made divine, it is clear 
that this maternal part was evanescent, and, 
together with it, all the relations of consan- 
guinity to his mother, her progenitors, and his 
brethren. According to the testimony of John,? 
he did not even address her as his mother, 
but as “woman,” when he committed her to 
the care of John, saying, “ Woman, behold thy 
son,” and, to the disciple, “ Behold thy mother.” 

In this connection are to be cited those pas- 
sages which treat of his oneness with the 
Father; a oneness which could not have been 
brought about, had his finite and weak nature 
not been evanescent, or, what amounts to the 
same thing, had his father been a finite human 
being.’ To this category belong also the dec- 
larations of Jesus to the effect, that “all that 
the Father hath is his, and all that he hath, 
the Father’s;”* that “the Father is in him, and 
he in the Father;”® that “all power is given 
him in heaven and on earth ;” and that “he has 
power over all flesh.”® No son of a mortal 
father can be clothed with such power.’ 
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But Dr. Strauss says,! “Not only did Mary 
call Joseph the father of Jesus, and the Evan- 
gelist speak of Joseph and Mary as his parents,” 
but all his contemporaries also looked upon him 
as the son of Joseph, and, according to the 
Gospel record, on several occasions expressed 
themselves on the subject in terms of contempt 
and reproach in his very presence ;? affording 
him thus an opportunity to appeal to his won- 
derful conception, of which he never availed 
himself.” This last assertion is utterly false. 
Not only did the Baptist, who was born before 
him, declare,* “ After me cometh a man which 
is preferred before me, for he was before 
me;”5 “And I saw, and bare record that this 
is the Son of God;”® “He that cometh from 
above is above all,—he that cometh from 
heaven is above all;” but Jesus himself also 
distinctly claimed to be the Son of God.” The 
Jews, well understanding the sense in which he 
called himself the Son of God, sought to slay 
him, “because he said that God was his 
Father.”® Jesus, however, instead of yielding 
to them, not only adhered to his declaration, 
but also strengthened it by the words,? “ For 
the Father loveth the Son, and showeth him 
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all things that he himself doeth; and he will 
show him greater works than these, that ye 
may marvel. For as the Father raiseth up the 
dead, and quickeneth, even so the Son quick- 
eneth whom he will. For the Father judgeth 
no man, but hath committed all judgment unto 
the Son; that all should honor the Son, even 
as they honor the Father. He that honoreth 
not the Son, honoreth not the Father which 
hath sent him. ... For as the Father hath 
life in himself, so hath he given to the Son to 
have life in himself.” On another occasion, he 
said to them,! “For the bread of God is he 
which cometh down from heaven, and giveth 
life unto the world. Iam the bread of life.? 
For I came down from heaven, not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me.” 
These expressions of Jesus were taken by the 
Jews in the very sense he meant to convey to 
them, as is evident from their words :? “And 
they said, Is not this Jesus, the son of Joseph, 
whose father and mother we know? how is it 
then that he saith, I came down from heaven?” 
To which Jesus replied, re-affirming his claim,* 
“No man can come to me, except the Father 
which hath sent me draw him; and I will raise 
him up at the last day. Not that any man hath 
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seen the Father, save he which is of God, he 
hath seen the Father. Verily, verily, I say 
unto you, he that believeth on me hath ever- 
lasting life. I am that bread of life. This is 
the bread which cometh down from heaven, 
that a man may eat thereof, and not die.” 
Even his disciples thought these hard sayings ; 
but he, continuing, asked them,! “What and 
if ye shall see the Son of Man ascend up where 
he was before?” Hereupon Peter, confessing 
his faith, declared,” “Thou art the Christ, the 
son of the living God.” Again, Jesus says to 
the Jews,’ “If ye had known me, ye should 
have known my Father also;” “Ye are from 
beneath, I am from above; ye are of this 
world, I am not of this world;” “ Your father 
Abraham rejoiced to see my day; and he saw 
it, and was glad.” Unable to reconcile these 
declarations with Joseph’s paternity of Jesus, 
they replied,* “Thou art not yet fifty years 
old, and hast thou seen Abraham?” To which 
Jesus answered, “Verily, verily, I say unto 
you, before Abraham was, I am.” This so 
enraged his hearers that “they took up stones 
to cast at him;” an ancient mode of procedure 
in such cases, not without observance even at 
the present day. 
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It would be easy to multiply such evidences 
of the fact, that Jesus neither concealed his 
supernatural origin, nor his personal pre-exist- 
ence and identity with the one and only God; 
and his words, when joined to the circumstance 
of the birth of his humanity from Mary, clearly 
demonstrate the supernatural conception of the 
latter. Had he appealed to this conception in 
proof of his declarations, it would have availed 
but little, inasmuch as it would have been an 
assumption of the truth of what was to be 
proved; an assumption of something as known 
to and believed by the people, which was alto- 
gether unknown, and certainly not believed, 
because not seen. Besides, such. evidence 
would have proved too little, as it is possible 
to think of a supernatural origin which could 
have afforded no explanation of the matter in 
question: a finite soul-substance, for example, 
produced in this way, could never have been 
personally united with the Divine; could never 
have been clothed with divine omnipotence and 
omniscience ; in short, could never have become 
infinite, — all of which Jesus openly claims for 
himself. On the other hand, if the very inmost 
beginning and root of his existence was God 
himself, there need be no difficulty in un- 
derstanding the proposition, that this inmost 
principle of his very being by degrees inter- 
penetrated all that was external to it, through 
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the free development and elevation of his hu- 
man consciousness, and thus glorified and made 
it equal with itself. 

To the unenlightened, however, Mary ap- 
peared to be the mother of Jesus; and it was 
quite in accordance with the usage of lan- 
guage, and with custom, to call Joseph, her 
husband, the father of Jesus,! and to speak of 
them both as his parents;* as we also are in 
the habit of addressing a step-father by the 
shorter name of father. If the supernatural 
origin of Jesus was held as a family secret, 
this would have been an additional reason for 
the observance of the common custom; and 
whilst in the presence of the child, Mary could 
scarcely avoid speaking of Joseph as his father. 
But the inference drawn from this by Strauss, 
is directly contradicted by the citation from the 
Gospel on which he bases it; for, when Mary 
said to Jesus, then in the twelfth year of his 
age,’ “Behold, thy father and I have sought 
thee sorrowing,” he opposes the will of his true 
father to that of his foster-parent, and replies, 
“How is it that ye sought me? Wist ye not 
that I must be about my Father’s business?” 

Very remarkable is the assertion of Dr. 
Strauss,‘ “that, according to the Fourth Gospel, 
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the disciples of Jesus themselves, whilst ascrib- 
ing a divine sonship to him, believed him to be 
the actual son of Joseph; Philip having pre- 
sented him to Nathanael in this character.” 
Brief as this statement is, it contains no less 
than three errors and one false conclusion. In 
the first place, Jesus was not called the son of 
Joseph by ¢he disciples, but by one disciple, 
and by him immediately after his call, and 
before he had received any instruction.” In 
the second place, there is not a word of evi- 
dence to show that they regarded him as the 
actual son of Joseph, whilst they believed also 
in his divine sonship: this is a sheer inven- 
tion, unless the words of Philip be so inter- 
preted, when he says,? “We have found him 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets, 
did write, Jesus of Nazareth, the son of Jo- 
seph ;” the application of which will depend al- 
together upon the idea which Philip had formed 
of the Promised One. To sustain his view, 
Strauss was required to show that he under- 
stood the divine sonship to be no more than 
the Messiahship; and it is competent for us 
to affirm that if he had formed a true and 
scriptural idea of the Promised One, he must 
have regarded Jesus, the Messiah, as the son 
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of God, and, for that sufficient reason, no? as 
the son of Joseph. Finally, to infer the belief 
of all the disciples from that of one of them, is 
a palpable paralogism. 

But our author continues :! “ Philip evidently 
applied this designation to Jesus in the sense 
of a proper paternity, as did the Jews; and 
nowhere is this represented to have been an 
incorrect and imperfect view, which had sub- 
sequently to be removed from the minds of the 
Apostles: on the contrary, the inference to be 
drawn from the entire narrative is clearly, that 
at this time the true belief in him began to take 
form.” To infer such an idea is simply to 
import it into the narrative; for the passages 
above cited incontestably prove, that the opin- 
ion of the Jews as to Joseph’s actual paternity 
of Jesus was often and openly declared to be 
erroneous, as in this very Gospel; and, besides, 
it remains to be demonstrated that Philip did 
“apply this designation to Jesus in the sense 
of a proper paternity, as did the Jews.” The 
Evangelist in this place merely records the 
words of Philip, which manifest the vagueness 
of his incipient belief; but at a later period 
he presents him as the subject of instruction 
which enables him to see that Jesus is not only 
the Son of God, but also one with the Father. 
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We read that Jesus, in answer to the request 
of Philip, “Lord, show us the Father, and it 
sufficeth us,” said to him,! “Have I been so 
long time with you, and yet hast thou not 
known me, Philip? he that hath seen me, hath 
seen the Father; and how sayest thou, Show 
us the Father? Believest thou not that I am 
in the Father, and the Father in me? The 
words that I speak unto you, I speak not of 
myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, 
he doeth the works. Believe me, that I am ın 
the Father, and the Father in me, or else be- 
lieve me for the very works’ sake.” But Dr. 
Strauss thinks,? that, alike with the Gospels, 
the other books of the New Testament offer no 
confirmation of the idea that Jesus had a super- 
natural origin; that Paul, when he speaks of 
Jesus as “made of a woman,”? does not intend 
by this expression to affirm the exclusion of 
any male participation in his conception, as 
may appear from the added clause, “made 
under the law,” which is designed to point out 
only the weakness and lowliness of the human 
appearance of Jesus, “referred to in many 
other parts of the New Testament.” 

In answer to this, we remark, that, if this 
passage does not prove the exclusion of the 
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male participation, neither does it “point out 
only the weakness and lowliness of the human 
appearance of Jesus.” Very significant, in- 
deed, is the Apostle’s expression, “made or 
born of a woman,” especially in view of what 
is noticed by Strauss himself, that “when Paul! 
speaks of Jesus as a descendant of David and 
the Fathers, ‘according to the flesh,’ and at the 
same time avers that he is the son of God, 
“according to the spirit of holiness,’ no one will 
seek to identify the antithesis of ‘flesh’ and 
‘spirit,’ with the human maternal, and the di- 
vine activity, substituted for the paternal partici- 
pation in his conception.” Why not? we ask. 
To what does this antithesis refer, if not to the 
generation of Jesus and its consequences? The 
reference is plain throughout the entire pas- 
sage, in which Paul is treating of “the Gospel 
of God, concerning his son Jesus Christ, our 
Lord, who was born of the seed of David ac- 
cording to the flesh, and declared with power 
the son of God according to the spirit of holi- 
ness, by the resurrection from the dead.” The 
imperfect statement of the former passage? is 
here perfectly complemented ; for it is expressly 
declared, that Jesus, whilst, as to the flesh, 
descended from David, was, as to his spirit, 
immediately from God. The same teaching is 
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found in the parallel passages in Romans,! 
where the Spirit is fully identified with God by 
the Apostle, when he says, “ Whose (the Isra- 
elites) are the fathers, and of whom, as con- 
cerning the flesh, Christ (came), who is over 
God blessed for ever;” in 1 Timothy,? 
“ And, without controversy, great is the mystery 
of godliness: God was manifest in the flesh, 
justified in the Spirit,” &c.; and in ı Corin- 
thians,? “The first man is of the earth, earthy : 
the second man is the Lord from heaven.” In 
the First Epistle of John,‘ he is called emphati- 
cally, “the life: that eternal life which was 
with the Father, and was manifested unto us ;” 
“the true God, and eternal life;”® and in Rev- 
elations,® “The Alpha and Omega, the begin- 
ning and the ending, which is, and which was, 
and which is to come, the Almighty.” Many 
other passages might be adduced under this 
head, in which he is spoken of as possess- 
ing omnipotence, omniscience, and omnipres- 
ence; properties which could not have been 
ascribed to one whose father was a mere hu- 
man being.’ 
But Dr. Strauss continues,® “ When the writ- 
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er of the Epistle to the Hebrews compares 
Melchizedek, as one who was ‘ without father,’ 
to ‘the Son of God,’ we are not warranted in 
referring the expression, ‘without father,’ to 
the human appearance of Jesus, inasmuch as 
the Apostle adds the words, ‘without mother,’ 
which can no more be applied to him than the 
expression ‘without descent,’ that immediately 
follows.” 

Not so! Such a reference is by no means 
unwarranted, seeing that Jesus also, as above 
shown, was “without mother,” in a certain 
sense, and “without descent,” although upon 
the ground of another reason which lies in 
the use of the type and ante-type. The priest 
Melchizedek was said to be “without father, 
without mother, and without descent,” because 
his parents were unknown, and his descend- 
ants were not of the Levitical priesthood ;1 
but Jesus was “without father,” because he 
had no human father, and because, after the 
glorification, the Divine Father was person- 
ally one with him, wherefore he is prophet- 
ically called “the Father of Eternity.”? He 
was likewise “without mother,” because he 
put off all that was hereditarily derived to him 
from his natural mother, and glorified his hu- 
man with the divine nature: on which account, 
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when his work was fully accomplished, he no 
longer acknowledged Mary as his mother. 
For this reason, too, are the genealogical ta- 
bles in Matthew and Luke not to be regarded 
as\ giving the descent of Jesus, but those of 
Joseph and Mary. 

In respect to these tables, Dr. Strauss re- 
marks:! “The most decisive exegetical evi- 
dence against a supernatural origin of Jesus is_ 
afforded by the two genealogies. . . . Faustus, 
the Manichean, long ago established the point, 
that he who, following the two genealogists, 
traces the descent of Jesus from David through 
Joseph, may not, without manifest contradic- 
tion, affirm that Joseph was not the father 
of Jesus.” But it is pertinently asked, “Who 
traces the descent of Jesus from David through 
Joseph?” The genealogy of Matthew calls 
Jesus the Son of David:? but this may be 
accounted for by the fact, that Mary was a 
descendant of David; or that Joseph, the hus- 
band of Mary, the generally reputed father of 
Jesus, claimed his descent from the same 
source. 

But that the writer’s purpose in introducing 
the genealogy was not to state his belief that 
Jesus was the son of Joseph, appears clearly 
from these words: “And Jacob begat Joseph, 
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the husband of Mary, of whom was born Jesus, 
who is called Christ.”! If he had regarded 
Jesus as the son of Joseph, would he not have 
said, “Jacob begat Joseph, the father of Je- 
sus”? Why should he deviate in this instance 
from his usual form of statement, to mention 
the mother of Jesus, when none of the mothers 
of preceding generations were even alluded to? 
It is possible that the genealogy was introduced 
into the Gospel to meet the state of the Jewish 
mind, which was prepared to look for a Mes- 
siah from the race of David. However this 
may be, Matthew is very careful to direct 
attention to the fact, that Jesus could not, in 
any proper sense, be called a descendant of 
David, by supplying at once the narrative 
of his true descent ;? and, in the after-part of 
his Gospel, by recording the words in which 
he plainly avowed that he was not a son of 
David.? 

Taking this view of the question, we aflırm 
that the genealogy itself manifests the sense in 
which Jesus is called a son of Joseph ; and since 
this necessarily involves the sense in which 
he is called a son of David,* these statements 
cannot be said to be contradictory, nor is there 
any reason to accept Strauss’ view, that the 
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genealogy, and the history of the birth of Jesus, 
are the productions of different authors. He 
admits? that, although the genealogies were 
written by others, yet they were introduced 
into the Gospels by the authors or compilers 
of those works, and indeed with certain modifi- 
cations; Matthew having changed the mascu- 
line form of the words “of whom”? into the 
feminine, to express his conviction of the high- 
er origin of Jesus. And of Luke he says, that 
between the words, “being a son of Joseph,”? 
he had interpolated the expression, “as was 
supposed.” 

It is very difficult to see what advantage can 
be derived from such violent assumptions ; for 
even if the supposed writers of these genealo- 
gies did hold to the belief of the descent of 
Jesus from Joseph, it was a belief shared with 
the Jewish multitude, and affords not the 
slightest evidence in respect to the real truth 
of the matter. 

But against the mythical theory which Dr. 
Strauss seeks to sustain by such objections 
and assumptions, we urge, not only the brief- 
ness of the time that elapsed between the birth 
of Jesus and the recording of the event in our 
Gospels, during which it is not possible that 
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any legends relating to that event should have 
been developed out of current traditions, but 
also the moral impossibility of accounting for 
the facts in the life and work of Jesus, on any 
other ground than that of his supernatural con- 
ception. To overcome evil, to put off the 
finite, to become our Redeemer, and the source 
of whatever power man has to do good and be 
saved, demanded, on his part, the condition of 
a higher origin, the indwelling of Divinity 
itself. 


48 MARY AND ELIZABETH.’ 


V. 
THE VISIT OF MARY TO ELIZABETH. 
LUKE I. 39. 


HE first point in this narrative to which 
Dr. Strauss objects! is the statement that 
“the babe leapt in the womb of Elizabeth,” 
when the mother of the Messiah entered into 
the house of Zacharias. He says, “Whilst it 
is possible to conceive of an activity excited by 
the immediate operation of the Divine Spirit 
upon a kindred human spirit, it is difficult to 
realize the idea of an immediate communica- 
tion of himself to a form without spirit, such as 
an embryo.” 

The absence of consciousness in the embryo 
does not exclude it from the operation of the 
Divine spirit. As there is but one life, because 
but one God, so is there but one spirit, who 
gives life to all things, even to the plant, al- 
though variously, according to difference of 
degree, of disposition, and of use. In view of 
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the office for which John was destined, as the 
forerunner of Christ, and of the promise made 
by the angel, “he shall be filled with the Holy 
Spirit, even from his mother’s womb,”! it is not 
at all surprising that he should have been the 
subject of such influences, in a marked and 
powerful manner; especially when it is seen 
that the mother was. affected by them at the 
same time. But Dr. Strauss continues: “It is 
impossible to discover what object was to be 
attained by the performance of so strange a 
miracle. If it looked to the Baptist, and was 
intended to make upon him the earliest possi- 
ble impression of Him for whom he was to 
labor, we fail to see the character and condi- 
tions of such an impression upon an embryo; 
but if the purpose was to affect in some way 
the other parties, Mary and Elizabeth, it would 
appear to have been altogether useless, as they 
had already received a sufficient measure of 
knowledge and faith, by means of higher reve- 
lations.” 

Whence does Dr. Strauss obtain his very 
exact information on this subject? and why 
should it be considered improbable that these 
persons experienced seasons of doubt and dis- 
couragement, and that they needed to have 
their faith strengthened by occurrences. of an 
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extraordinary nature? But it is not necessary 
to limit the possible object of the phenomenon 
to these parties. It is reasonable to suppose 
that the facts, connected with the conception of 
Jesus, might suggest questions, and analogies 
to the sons of heathen gods, in other minds, as 
well as in those of Dr. Strauss and his friends. 
For them, and for all men in coming time, any 
confirmation of those facts was surely of value 
and use. 

If Joseph and others were previously made 
the subjects of such remarkable experiences as 
those which are here stated to have occurred 
to the individual, who was the appointed pre- 
cursor of the Son of God, every right-minded 
person, who knew the narrators to be men 
worthy of confidence, must have been con- 
vinced that he was not reading a mere myth 
or legend. Indeed, this is apparent in the 
entire physiognomy of the narrative, which 
becomes only the more marked, by the fact of 
its being the fulfilment of a prophecy,! and by 
the shortness of the time which elapsed be- 
tween the actual occurrence, and its being 
placed upon record. In addition, viewing the 
matter from the stand-point of Sacred Scrip- 
ture, it. must be assumed, as even Strauss 
admits,? that the circumstances which took 
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place on the occasion of this visit, were not 
only made matters of record, but also actually 
occurred, to the end that they might fore- 
shadow the future relation of John to Jesus. 
Dr. Strauss adds,’ “Only upon the suppo- 
sition, that these circumstances, so foreign to 
the experiences of every-day life, were the 
medium of higher influences, can the state of 
exaltation be accounted for, which was mani- 
fested by the two friends. But if we are to 
regard the hymn of Mary as inspired by the 
Holy Spirit, it is certainly very remarkable, 
that a discourse proceeding immediately from 
the divine Source of inspiration, should present 
so little originality, and be so replete with 
reminiscences of the Old Testament, especially 
of the hymn of praise uttered by the mother of 
‚ Samuel under similar circumstances.”? To 
this we reply, that, supposing this to have 
been an immediate revelation from God, there 
would be nothing strange or extraordinary 
in the employment of a few phrases (for the 
resemblance between the two hymns is by no 
means great), which had been used on a for- 
mer occasion, and under similar circumstances. 
But, if this revelation was mediate, by the 
Word of God, according to the rule in the 
Christian Church, it is plain that the divine 
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inspiring Spirit only availed himself of corre- 
sponding words lying in the memory of the 
speaker ; and it is natural to suppose that these 
were derived from the Old Testament. Re- 
garded from the stand-point of the Word of 
God, the leading incidents of this visit appear 
so entirely probable, as not to require any ref- 
erence to a mythical theory. Equally gra- 
tuitous, and a most unjust reflection on the 
character of the Evangelist, is the observation,* 
that “the narrative does not state all the facts 
exactly as they occurred, but as they might 
have occurred;” and that, “in the discourse 
of the women, several things are anticipated, 
which, relating to the offices of their sons, 
became known to them only by later events, 
whilst others were added from tradition.” The 
Evangelist says,? “ Even as they delivered them 
unto us, which from the beginning were eye- 
witnesses. . . . It seemed god to me also, 
having had perfect understanding of all things 
from the first, to write unto thee,” &c. In 
all probability, he received the things “most 
surely believed among them” concerning Mary, 
from herself; and she would certainly not have 
delivered to him a circumstantial account of 
words and incidents, whereof she did not re- 
tain a lively recollection. And, moreover, it 
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was competent for the Divine Spirit, who first 
inspired that discourse, at a later time to re- 
fresh her memory, to recall vividly all that she 
had heard and seen, and to present it in the 
very form required by the end for which the 
Divine Word is given to man. 
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VI. 
THE TAXATION, OR ENROLMENT. 


LUKE itn. 


- i fe the very outset of this portion of the 
evangelical history,” remarks Dr. Strauss,! 
“we are met by a difficulty arising from the 
statement, that the registration of names and 
property for purposes of taxation, which was 
commanded by Augustus, included ‘all the 
world.’ This expression, as understood at 
that time, designates the whole Roman Em- 
pire. But no writer of that day makes any 
mention of such a general census, ordered by 
Augustus, but only of special provincial regis- 
trations, instituted at different periods.” 

This difficulty is readily overcome by giving 
to the word that has been rendered “taxing,” 
its true, original signification, and rejecting the 
derivative meaning which Dr. Strauss has ar- 
bitrarily adopted. The original word properly 
signifies neither a census, nor an inscription of 
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names, nor.an assessment of property, but 
simply a recording, or numbering; wherefore 
Hesychius explains it by the term counting, or 
record; and in this general sense it is employed 
also in the Septuagint, thus:! “It is written in 
the records, that Jeremiah, the prophet, com- 
manded them that had been led away, to take 
of the fire,” &c., where the word records, is 
used synonymously with annals. Thus also in 
Leviticus,” “the estimation of a person” is ren- 
dered “numbering.” It does not follow, that if 
Augustus ordered a numbering of the people, 
we must expect to find it particularly men- 
tioned by other writers, especially as it was 
not necessary for him to direct a census to be 
taken of every country, in order to learn the 
number of all his people: such a measure 
would attract attention only in countries not 
under his more immediate dominion. That 
the numbering of the inhabitants of Judea may 
have been designed for another purpose, does 
not appear unlikely, in view of the relations 
existing between Herod and the Emperor, 
which were of a nature to prompt the latter, on 
a certain occasion, to threaten that the King 
should thereafter be made to realize his subor- 
dinate position.? In addition to this, Josephus 
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states expressly, that, during the lifetime of 
Herod, the Jews were required to take the oath 
of allegiance to Augustus.! 

But Dr. Strauss continues,? “ The Evangelist 
has relieved us of the necessity of entering 
into a more detailed investigation of these com- 
binations, by adding the statement, that this 
registration took place at the time when Cyre- 
nius (Quirinus) was Proconsul of Syria;” it 
being well known that the registration of Qui- 
rinus did not take place under Herod, or 
during the first years of the reign of Arche- 
laus, or at the time when, according to Luke, 
Jesus was born. Quirinus had not then been 
appointed to the Proconsulship of Syria, but 
this office was held, towards the close of the 
reign of Herod, by Sentius Saturninus, and 
after him by Quintilius Varus; and it was not 
until some years subsequent to the death of 
Herod, that Quirinus was invested with the 
Syrian Proconsulate. That he undertook a 
census of Judea is stated by Josephus,? who 
observes “that he was sent by Cesar to take 
account of the people’s effects in Syria ;”* which, 
by the way, was ten years after the birth of 
Jesus, according to Luke and Matthew. That 
Luke has reference to this census is evident 
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from a comparison with Acts,! where he says, 
“In the days of the taxing,”— undoubtedly the 
taxing mentioned in his Gospel, — “rose up 
Judas of Galilee.” But Judas “rose up,” if we 
believe the testimony of Josephus,” because of 
this very registration. 

This apparently undeniable contradiction, 
however, is capable of an easy explanation, if 
the word in the original,? which is rendered 
“first” in our common version, be not arbitra- 
rily interpreted to mean “a first registration,” 
but, in accordance with the usage of Luke, be 
understood to signify “before,” and as shown 
by Storr * and Süsshind,? to refer to a registra- 
tion instituted prior to that of Quirinus; or, 
if the entire parenthesis be translated as pro- 
posed by Van Ess, in his version of the Tes- 
tament: “This registration took place before 
Quirinus was governor of Syria.” A like use 
of this word is/found in John,® where the Bap- 
tist says of Jesus, “He was before me;” and 
again, where Jesus says of the world, “It 
hated me before it hated you.”? 

If, now, this registration was made under 
the authority of Herod, it was quite in order 
that every one should go “to his own city,” or 
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to the native place of his family, which, as 
Strauss admits,! was requisite in the case of 
Jewish enrolments, as the polity of this people 
was founded on family and tribal regulations. 
But, if the enrolment was not designed to serve 
the purpose of taxation, but was merely a num- 
bering of the people, it would not be confined to 
the male portion of the population; and hence, 
again, it was quite in order that Mary should 
accompany Joseph: and, as a fair judgment 
will admit the converse of this latter conclu- 
sion, we may find a confirmation of the view 
that the enrolment was no more than a num- 
bering of the people, in the fact that Mary did 
make the journey with her husband. 

There is, therefore, not the slightest ground 
for the shadow of suspicion which Strauss 
seeks to cast upon the character of Luke by the 
malicious remark, that “our author was well 
aware of the errand of Mary, and of her pur- 
pose to be delivered of the Messiah in the city 
of David, according to the prophecy of Mi- 
cah.”2 If Jesus was the Messiah, and if that 
prophecy —to which, by the way, the reference 
is in Matthew, and not in Luke—was really the 
word of God, it had, of course, to be fulfilled ; 
and had Mary not been brought to Bethlehem 
in consequence of the command of Cesar, or 
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had she not even been a lineal descendant of 
David, —in which case she would neverthe- 
less have been required to make the journey,! 
—there can be no doubt that the Divine Provi- 
dence would have employed other means to 
induce her to go thither; or, if necessary, 
would have enjoined it upon her by direct 
interposition. As we learn from Matthew, both 
the journey of the wise men? and the flight of 
Joseph and Mary into Egypt? were brought 
about in this way ; and if, according to Strauss, 
Luke was “in search of a lever whereby to 
move them to Bethlehem for the time of the 
birth,” why should he not have sought refuge 
in some such immediate revelation to Joseph 
and Mary, especially as he manifests no dispo- 
sition to avoid mention of this description of 
“lever” in the cases of Zacharias, and of the 
appearance of the angel to Mary? 

An invention or assumption of this nature, 
would have taken him into a region into which 
he could not have been followed, whilst a fact 
so publicly known as a general enrolment, 
when recorded in a history written but a short 
time after the occurrence of the event, if not 
true, must necessarily have been exposed as a 
falsehood. If we accept his own assurance,‘ 
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we must believe that he would not have intro- 
duced into his narrative a mere tradition; the 
more, as it was possible for him to question 
eyewftnesses of the fact. Without confirma- 
tion of the fact, obtained from this source, he 
would assuredly have followed the example of 
Matthew, and have passed by the whole oc- 
currence in silence. It was his avowed pur- 
pose to substitute an authentic narrative for the 
many sayings, current among the people. 

Dr. Strauss! is unable to see what could have 
induced Mary, in her then condition, to under- 
take the journey; as if such things were not of 
daily occurrence, and suggestive of the very 
sensible inference, that there exists a sufficient 
motive, or that there has been an error of cal- 
culation, or that the return has been delayed 
by unforeseen circumstances, which last, ac- 
cording to Luke,? may have been the case in 
the instance under consideration. 

In reference to the circumstances of the birth 
of Jesus recorded by Luke,’ Dr. Strauss says, 
“It may fairly be asked, What purpose was to 
be served by the appearance of the angels? 
The obvious reply would seem to be, that the 
purpose was to announce the birth of Jesus. 
But the fact is, that this end was so far from 
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being attained thereby, that the Magi were 
the first to bring to Jerusalem, situated but a 
short distance from Bethlehem, the tidings 
concerning the new-born King of the Jews; 
and, moreover, in the after-history of Jesus, 
we meet with no traces of any such occurrence 
at his birth. In order, therefore, to avoid the 
conclusion that God failed in the accomplish- 
ment of his purpose, we are compelled to 
adopt the hypothesis of Schleiermacher, who 
holds that this extraordinary manifestation was 
designed to produce an immediate effect upon 
the shepherds.” By no means are we reduced 
to the necessity of accepting this hypothesis, 
seeing, that it cannot be proved that the birth 
of Jesus was not made known by the appear- 
ance of the angels; and, that any further allu- 
sion to this event is not to be looked for in so 
concise a narrative of his life. What more can 
be required than the statement, “And when 
they had seen, they made known abroad the 
saying which was told them concerning this 
child; and all they that heard wondered at 
those things which were told them by the 
shepherds. But Mary kept all these things, 
and pondered them in her heart. And the 
shepherds returned, glorifying and praising 
God for all the things that they had heard and 
seen, as it was told unto them.”! 
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This was the effect produced by the appear- 
ance of the angels, in which we may discern a 
clear indication of the proximate purpose of 
the manifestation, a purpose that concerned, 
not only the shepherds, but also all those who 
heard of the event at that time, and who have 
heard of it from that time even to the present 
day. ‘The former experiences of Mary were 
by this means confirmed to her, as well as to 
others; and, if we consider men as they are, 
this was a gain of no small importance. It is 
not to be supposed that God designed to make 
known the event to all men at one time, —to 
those who would welcome it, as also to those 
who would not believe the announcement, but 
rather turn it into sport and ridicule; and pre- 
cisely of this latter character was the rabble of 
Jerusalem, both of high and low degree, as 
was subsequently made so abundantly mani- 
fest. 
But this narrative is a portion of the Divine 
Word, and as such, it must involve another 
and a spiritual purpose. In the Word of the 
Sacred Scriptures, shepherds are types of 
teachers; and to the believer in the Word of 
God, the event recorded in the narrative under 
consideration, prefigures the preaching of the 
Gospel of Christ, the Saviour of the world, 
among the people, by teachers whose minds 
have been illustrated by God. 
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One more objection to this part of the Gos- 
pel history, which requires to be noticed, is 
the exception taken to the directions given to 
the shepherds, to guide them in their search 
after the child. The angels inform them that 
they will find a child wrapped in swaddling 
clothes, and lying in a manger. But where? 
Were they to search every stable in the town; 
or were they to be led aright by a second mir- 
acle, by some secret influence of the Spirit, 
guiding them through the darkness of the 
night to the object of their search? There 
need be no great difficulty in this matter. If 
we have in the Gospel a record of the entire 
message of the angels, which may not be the 
case, it is to be regarded in the light of a 
prophecy, which conveyed to them the idea, 
that circumstances had been so ordered, as to 
enable them to find the child at once, or, at 
least without any trouble; and in this connec- 
tion, Ohlshausen’s remark does not appear in- 
consistent, that possibly the shepherds were 
themselves the proprietors of the grotto, where 
they would naturally have found the child on 
their return from the fields. A more exact 
designation of the place may have been with- 
held, either because one of the shepherds was 
the owner of the manger, or because it was 
foreseen that other circumstances would cer- 
tainly lead them to him whom they sought. 
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Vil. 
THE WISE MEN AND THE STAR. 


MATTHEW II. 


1 will be needless to add any thing to what 
has already been said, in order to meet 
the charge of Strauss,’ that Luke’s account of 
the introduction of the new-born Messiah to the 
world, is not sustained by the parallel passage 
in Matthew.” In making this charge, he pro- 
ceeds to the length of saying, “As, according 
to Matthew, the birth of Jesus was first made 
known by the star in Jerusalem, in the imme- 
diate vicinity of which city lay the town where 
the event took place, our acceptance of the his- 
torical truth of his statement will necessarily 
lead to the denial of the correctness of Luke’s 
account, which represents the shepherds as re- 
porting abroad, with praise to God, the “good 
tidings of great joy to all people.” A most 
illogical and absurd conclusion! Because the 
shepherds reported what was told unto them, 
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therefore was it impossible that the event, an- 
nounced by them, should have been unknown 
in Jerusalem! Nay, not even as much as this; 
for the asserted ignorance of the fact is itself a 
false deduction from the premises, as Matthew! 
makes but this statement: “When Herod the 
king had heard, he was troubled, and all 
Jerusalem with him.” The circumstance, that 
the report of the shepherds had previously 
reached the ears of Herod, or of some of the 
inhabitants of Jerusalem, would not preclude 
the possibility of his being “troubled” by the 
announcement of the wise men. But there is 
no evidence that such was the case. It cannot 
be supposed, that the shepherds, who had their 
daily duties to perform, would neglect their 
charge to wander about the country for the 
purpose of proclaiming from house to house 
the event which had happened to them. They 
were not commissioned to do this work, how- 
ever freely they may have spoken to their 
friends and acquaintances of their wonderful 
experience; and it is more than probable, that 
such vague rumors as may have reached Jeru- 
salem, so far from meeting with a ready cre- 
dence, were received with derision, as mere 
visions and apparitions, and were soon for- 
gotten. 
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But Dr. Strauss! continues thus: “This ac- 
count of the Magi starts with the assumption, 
as if it were a matter beyond question, that 
astrologers possessed the ability to recognize 
in a certain star a messenger sent to announce 
the birth of the Messiah. So great an offence 
to reason might have been avoided, had God 
on this, as on other occasions, according to 
orthodox views, led them by visions and 
dreams to undertake the journey to Judea; 
which would have been easy of accomplish- 
ment, since, as we learn from a subsequent 
part of the narrative, these wise men of the 
East made great account of such manifesta- 
tions.”? 

Whence does Dr. Strauss obtain the cer- 
tainty in which he appears to rest, that this 
star was an actual, material body, beheld in 
the visible heavens, and not a star seen in a 
vision? How could an actual, material star, 
which first appeared to them 7m the east, go 
before the wise men, “till it came and stood 
over where the young child was?” Was this 
possible? Is the supposition of its possibility 
compatible with the treatment of the whole 
subject in the Gospel? 

From the connection in which the statement 
occurs, it is altogether evident, that the star of 
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the wise men was a heavenly appearance; 
and such, according to Strauss himself,! was 
it accounted by several of the Church Fathers, 
who held it to have been an angel. In reply 
to this, he merely observes, that it is not in 
agreement with Gospel usage of language to 
designate a purely supernatural phenomenon, 
like the appearance of an angel, by an expres- 
sion having so natural a sound as the word 
star. This objection loses all force, however, 
when it is recollected that the Scriptures speak 
of the appearance of angels in other forms 
also; as in the case of the Israelites of old, 
who were preceded on their march through 
the wilderness by the angel of the Lord, in the 
form of a pillar of a cloud by day, and of a 
pillar of fire by night. 

Our critic asserts that the orthodox inter- 
pretation of this narrative was adopted for the 
purpose of confirming a false understanding of 
a passage in the Prophets; the words of Mi- 
cah? having been explained by the high- 
priests and scribes in Jerusalem to mean, that 
“the Messiah was to be born in Bethlehem.”® 
And thus he gravely condemns an orthodox 
Christian interpretation of a passage in the 
Prophets, on the ground of an explanation of 
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the same passage, given by the high-priests 
and scribes in Jerusalem ! 

But this explanation is declared to be “ false,’ 
because, whether the Ruler referred to by the 
Prophet, be the Messiah or not, it is evident, 
that his coming forth out of Bethlehem does 
not signify his being born in that place, but 
merely his descent from the family of Da- 
vid, whose native place Bethlehem was. That 
the prophet does refer to the Messiah, how- 
ever, is perfectly clear from his own words; 
for he says, “Whose goings forth (have been) 
of old, from everlasting;” and, in another 
place,’ “ He shall stand and feed in the strength 
of Jehovah, in the majesty of the name of 
Jehovah his God; and they shall abide: for 
now shall he be great unto the ends of the 
earth.” That no more than his descent from 
the family of David is to be inferred from the 
passage, is a fallacious conclusion, drawn from 
the limited to the unlimited sense of a word, 
and reminds very forcibly of the well-known 
rabbinical method of interpretation, by com- 
pressing or limiting the meaning of words. 

Most preposterous is Dr. Strauss’ assumed 
intimate acquaintance with the plans of Herod. 
To his apprehension,? the orthodox view of 
the matter involves an impossibility, in sup- 
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posing Herod to have adopted a measure im- 
mediately, the necessity for which was only 
rendered apparent by later developments. “ The 
narrative informs us,! that Herod inquired, with- 
out delay, what time the star had appeared 
unto the Magi, in order that he might compute 
the age of the Messianic child,? and so arrange 
the slaughter of the children in Bethlehem as 
to include the one announced by the star. 
But Herod did not form this plan until after 
the wise men had ‘mocked’ him, by not re- 
turning to him according to his expectations.” 
Where is the evidence of this? “From his 
“exceeding wrath’ on account of this ‘mocking,’ 
it appears very clearly that he had not previ- 
ously made the computation referred to.” A 
marvellous conclusion ! 

A man possessed of the cunning which 
Strauss himself ascribes to Herod,? would cer- 
tainly, like a prudent general, consider all 
possible contingencies, and lay his plans to 
meet them. He could not reckon uncondi- 
tionally upon the return of the Magi, who were 
entire strangers to him, and had just arrived 
in his dominions. His only course was to 
inquire of them concerning the appearance of 
the star, and to make his arrangements ac- 
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cordingly. At the same time, however, it was 
plain, that he might attain his end more readily 
and quickly by inducing these men to return 
to him, and to bring him word concerning the 
new-born child. It was, therefore, altogether 
natural for him to have recourse to this plan 
first, and to practise such deception as would 
lead the wise men to regard him in the light of 
a pious worshipper of the Messiah, and thereby 
induce them to come back to him. Foiled in 
this design, he was undoubtedly enraged by 
the disappointment, and especially at being 
driven to the adoption of extreme measures, 
which did not even promise him the certain 
accomplishment of his *object. It is possible, 
also, that he may have reproached himself 
with want of foresight in not furnishing the 
wise men with attendants, or at least detaining 
them until he had put the young child out of 
the way by secret means, which were always 
at his command. But had he not cause to fear 
treachery on the part of any secret agents 
whom he might employ? We are not in- 
formed of the character of the men by whom 
he was surrounded, and are therefore unable 
to determine whether, situated as he may have 
been, he did not adopt the most prudent course 
in exacting from the wise men a promise to 
return, especially as they manifested, and prob- 
ably entertained, no suspicion of his motives.! 
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Be this as it may, experience bears ample 
testimony to the blinding force of passion, 
which serves to darken counsel, and to prevent 
the adoption of the measures best calculated to 
attain its end; especially, when events are de- 
termined by a higher hand, and results flow 
from the operation of eternal laws, to the dis- 
comfiture of the plans of evil-disposed men. 

If we acknowledge a Providence at all, we 
must needs confess this higher hand in the 
guidance of all things; and, in answer to 
Strauss’s further, and somewhat profane, re- 
marks on this subject, we claim that we should 
be equally justified in questioning the Divine 
permission of any murders in the world, and 
especially of murders of little children. If the 
facts in such cases cannot be denied, and we 
find ourselves unable to reconcile them with 
our idea of the being and nature of God, we 
shall be forced to conclude, according to Dr. 
Strauss’ mode of reasoning, that there is no 
God in heaven. 

“But,” continues the critic,! “if God after- 
wards prompted the Magi not to return to 
Jerusalem, why did he not, from the begin- 
ning, prompt them to go to Bethlehem by 
making the circuit of Jerusalem, so as to avoid 
exciting the curiosity of Herod, and possibly 
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to prevent the catastrophe?” This not having 
been done, he leaves the supporters of the or- 
thodox view of the subject no alternative but 
that of declaring, after a very ancient fashion, 
that it was for the good of the children to meet 
with an early death, seeing that a little pain 
saved them from great misery, and particularly 
from the danger of sinning against Jesus in 
later years, as did the remainder of the unbe- 
lieving Jews; whilst, at the same time, they 
thus attained the honor of a first martyrdom, 
in the loss of life for Christ’s sake. We may 
freely accept this alternative. They were 
saved from much misery, and from many 
other things flowing from the corruption of 
those times, and connected with the typical 
purpose of all these narratives. How many 
children die in the first and second years after 
birth! The Divine Providence could permit 
these children to be removed to the other world 
by means of the murderous commands of Her- 
od, as well as by the slow process of disease ; 
as it could effect the escape of those who were 
to be preserved, by the intervention of circum- 
stances, not under the control of Herod or his 
agents. But more than all this is involved in 
the alternative suggested by Strauss. 

The account of the wise men, and of the 
slaughter of the infants in Bethlehem, affords 
additional confirmation of the preceding por- 
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tions of the history; a confirmation, indeed, 
derived from occurrences which were not con- 
cealed or unknown, and which does not, there- 
fore, rest upon mere tradition, as Strauss as- 
sumes to be the case in his unpragmatical 
fashion. Very shallow and shifting are the 
grounds of his entire mythical theory. At one 
time they appear in supposed discrepancies ; 
and then in an assumption of the truth of what 
is to be proved, and of what we have actually 
proved, to be false. Thus, for example, Strauss 
asserts, that the narrative under consideration 
treats of the appearance of a star in the visible 
heavens; and then connects with this statement 
the prophecies concerning “the star that was to 
rise out of Jacob ;”! concerning the coming to 
Jerusalem of most remote nations and people 
to worship Jehovah ;* concerning a “ King who 
is to be feared as long as sun and moon shall 
endure :”? and these references he further sup- 
plements by parallel passages from heathen 
poets, in which it is shown, that, from time 
immemorial, the childhood of great men was 
marked by exposure to danger and to the 
murderous attempts of enemies ;* as if similar 
causes were not ever productive of similar 
effects, and as if modern times did not supply 
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sufficient examples of the same fact. At the 
same time, our critic casts but a cursory glance 
at the very significant testimony of Macrobius, 
who gives us the explicit information, that 
Augustus had heard of the murder of the chil- 
dren by Herod. 

Clearly, these parallel passages afford no 
support to his theory, whilst those drawn from 
the Old Testament offer a marked confirmation 
of our view of the typical character of Old as 
well as New Testament history, especially in 
the instances which have been paralleled with 
the murder of the children and the flight into 
Egypt. Strauss, it is true, admits? that the 
passage from Jeremiah,’ cited by Matthew‘ as 
a prophecy which was fulfilled by the slaugh- 
ter of the children, originally referred to a very 
different event, —namely, to the carrying of 
the Jews into Babylonian captivity, — and that 
it contains no intimation of any connection 
with occurrences lying in the far-distant future. 
But this is one of his characteristic assertions, 
and a begging of the question, in which he 
conveniently assumes the falsity of the pecu- 
liar stand-point of the Sacred Scriptures as 
the Word of God. The truth is, that the entire 
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chapter containing the passage to which he 
refers, as evidently appears from the series of 
the things treated of, does relate to far-off 
times, or to the Messianic period. This is 
indicated by the opening words, “at the same 
time,” or, “at that time,” which always point to 
that period, and do not relate to the Jews alone, 
but to all the families of Israel,!—to their spir- 
itual return to the Lord,? and to the “new cove- 
nant which the Lord will make with the house 
of Israel, and with the house of Jacob.” 

The prophecy of Hosea,‘ Strauss treats some- 
what more at length. He remarks,® “In re- 
spect to the words of Jehovah, ‘When Israel 
was a child, then I loved him, and called my 
son out of Egypt,’ it must be apparent, even 
to the most orthodox interpreter of this pas- 
sage, that the two parts of the verse refer to 
the same subject, namely, to the people of 
Israel,— who are here denominated ‘Son of 
God,’ as in other portions of Scripture,® — and 
to their liberation, or leading out of Egypt, in 
past times; and that, therefore(?) the prophet 
could not possibly have intended an allusion to 
the Messiah and to his future residence in 
Egypt. Still, as the Evangelist’ plainly states 
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that the flight of Jesus into Egypt took place 
in order that these words of Hosea might be 
fulfilled, it is clear that he understood the pas- 
sage to refer to Christ, and therefore is it 
equally clear(!) that he misunderstood it. 
The theory of a two-fold sense, propounded by 
Ohlshausen, according to which these words; 
whilst primarily referring to the people of Is- 
rael, are at the same time to be regarded in the 
light of a prophecy, because the events that 
occurred to Israel were types of occurrences in 
the life of Jesus, fails utterly in its application 
to this case, the supposed prefiguration being 
altogether external and non-spiritual; for the 
only point of resemblance between the two 
events, is that of a formal residence in Egypt, 
whilst the relations which conditioned the dwell- 
ing of the people of Israel and of the child 
Jesus in that land, were totally different.” 
This observation, however, does not reach 
the real stand-point of the Sacred Scriptures, 
from which the history of the people of Israel, 
their going down into and exodus from Egypt, 
as well as the flight of Jesus into that country, 
and his return, and, indeed, his entire life, are 
viewed as typical, and as involving a spiritual 
signification, not so very remote from the literal 
sense, as may be shown by a collation of all 
the passages in which Egypt is mentioned. In 
Egypt the sciences flourished; but Israel was 
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a servant in that land, and was afterwards 
rescued from this house of his bondage: these 
capital facts will afford a key to the right inter- 
pretation of all the passages of Scripture in 
which Egypt is spoken of. Considering that 
science is a subordinate form of knowledge, 
which is sometimes the master and sometimes 
the servant of the human mind, in which cases 
it is either good or evil; but that, in general, it 
is of a nature altogether sensual and external, 
and full of the fallacious appearances derived 
from the outward world by means of the senses, 
it will not be difficult to see, that the going- 
down of the child Jesus into Egypt, represents 
his first introduction into the forms of external 
knowledge, with all their fallacies and appear- 
ances; and that this was also typified by the 
migration of Israel, who represents the spiritual 
man; whilst the bringing-back of Jesus, and 
the return of Israel to the land of Canaan, 
represent his progress or advancement into 
spiritual or internal knowledge, and his acqui- 
sition of the truths of a genuine faith. 
Commenting on the four dream-visions re- 
corded in the portion of the Gospel under 
consideration, Strauss remarks,! “The narra- 
tive would have lost nothing, but would rather 
have gained, by a combination of the account 


1 Leben Jesu, p- 234, 
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given of the star with that of the first dream; 
for, in this case, either the star or the vision 
would have sent the Magi immediately from 
Jerusalem to Bethlehem, and the massacre 
commanded by Herod would have been pre- 
vented.” But what advantage could have been 
attained thereby, if, as we have a right to sup- 
pose, the Divine purpose embraced the re- 
moval of these children from the world by 
some means or other? Would it have been 
better for them to have been taken off by an 
epidemic, after suffering all the pains incident 
to disease? This is but another begging of 
the question; for, if the narrative is a portion 
of the Sacred Scriptures, we are bound to 
accept a necessity for the occurrence of the 
events there placed on record. The death of 
the infants, the coming of the wise men to 
Jerusalem, the several dreams, were so many 
necessary parts of an entire plan, which, as 
particular types, required to be arranged and 
to follow in a certain order, to the production 
of a whole narrative, rightly adjusted and pro- 
vided for the instruction of men in all coming 
time. 

Suppose we take the ground that Canaan 
represents the Church, and that Jerusalem, 
as the chief city, where the temple was, and 
where worship was celebrated, represents the 
doctrine of the Church, and thus also the 
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source of all knowledge of doctrine; we may 
then conclude that the Magi, or wise men from 
the East, represent those who are out of the 
Church indeed, but still under the influence 
of a religious principle. They came from a 
part of Asia where the Church had existed in 
ancient times, and where there were still pre- 
served some remnants of the old faith. This 
is represented by their knowledge of the 
Star that was to come out of Jacob, or, in 
other words, of the promised advent of a Mes- 
siah.! Now, it is clear, that, where men are 
possessed of a knowledge of the coming of 
the Lord, and are prompted by a desire to 
learn more concerning so important a truth, 
they are in the way of enlightenment, and 
‚must necessarily go to the word of Sacred 
Scripture, which contains the truth concerning 
the Lord and his coming into the world. 
They are, like the wise men, led by a “Star 
shining, and going before them,” to those 
among whom the Word is preserved ;? that 
is, to Jerusalem, or to. the doctrine which 
teaches who the Lord is, and how he comes. 
Having found this, they have found truth, 
but not yet the life of truth; and, in order to 
attain this, they needs must proceed on their 
way, until they reach a state in which the 


1 Num. xxiv. 17. 2 Comp. Swedg. Apoc. Expl. 422. 
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truth becomes a living principle in them. 
And this is represented by the progress of 
the wise men from Jerusalem to Bethlehem ; 
near which place abode the pious shepherds ; 
where dwelt, for the time, Mary and Joseph, 
the truth and good of the Church; and where 
Christ was born, who from birth had within 
him the seed of the Divine Good. To Him 
they bring their gifts of spiritual gold and frank- 
incense and myrrh, —the offerings of those 
interior and higher affections and thoughts, 
in which. they are conjoined with the divine 
Life. 

The true doctrine of this passage in the Gos- 
pel would thus seem to be, that man must first 
go to the Word of God, as to the very fountain 
from which he is to draw all knowledge of the 
truth; and that, when he has found the truth, 
and sees and acknowledges that it is divine, 
he must apply it to his life. And, when the 
foundations of a true church have thus been 
laid, then is the admonition clearly in place 
and to the very purpose, not to return to the 
perversions of a former and evil state of life,— 
“not to return to Herod.”? 

In Strauss’ view,® there is a decided super- 
fluity of dreams in this part of the Gospel; 


1 Comp. Swedg. Apoc. Expl. 449, Matt. ii. 12. 
684, 695, 700. Arc. Ceel, 4592. Leben Jesu, p. 234. 
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there being no reason why the intimation given 
to Joseph not to go to Bethlehem, but to Naza- 
reth, on account of Archelaus, should not have 
been added to the preceding message. “Such 
an extravagant disregard of the laws of econ- 
omy in the matter of miracles, one is tempted 
to ascribe to human notions, rather than to a 
Divine Providence.” None but a denier of the 
divinity of the Sacred Scriptures could possi- 
bly employ such language as this. It would 
seem abundantly evident, that it is scarcely 
within the power of the short-sighted wisdom 
of Dr. Strauss to prescribe rules for the guid- 
ance of the Divine Providence, or, as in this 
case, to determine the frequency of its interpo- 
sition by means of dreams; especially as they 
are intimately connected with the progressive 
development of the immediate subjects of the 
Divine operation, and with the typical design 
of the entire history. Joseph and Mary, spir- 
itually understood, are but representatives of 
the good and truth existing in the Church, and 
which also influenced the child Jesus, by means 
of a light from above, inflowing from time to 
time, and gradually enlightening his mind. 
It was this higher influx which rendered the 
child receptive of the external teachings of 
the Word, signified spiritually by the angelic 
admonition to flight into Egypt; and when 


these had been received, and provision had 
6 
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been made for defence against the assaults of 
the evil which threatened his life, signified by 
the machinations of Herod, other influences 
could become operative. And these are signi- 
fied by the dreams which recalled Joseph and 
Mary, with the child, from Egypt, whereby 
there was given to the mind of Jesus a ten- 
dency or direction towards internal truths (to 
the land of Israel), which made preparation 
for a third and still more interior leading from 
above, by which his life was withdrawn from 
the danger threatened by the falsities of the 
perverted Church, denoted by Archelaus, and 
brought into conditions of external goodness, 
which were open to the reception of natural 
truth, signified by their turning aside into the 
parts of Galilee.! 

The crown of all “these false interpretations 
of Old-Testament prophecies,” Dr. Strauss has 
discovered in the last verse of the second chap- 
ter of Matthew. It consists in the declaration, 
that, by “the dwelling of Jesus with his parents, 
in Nazareth, was fulfilled what was spoken by 
the prophets, He shall be called a Nazarene.” 
And thus he discourses on this subject: “If, 
utterly discouraged, we do not seek refuge in 
obscurity, by supposing this oracle, which is 
not to be found in this form in the Old Testa- 


1 Matt. ii. 22, 
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ment, to have been derived from some lost 
book, we shall be compelled to accuse the 
Evangelist either of making a very arbitrary 
reference, provided he designed to express the 
Old-Testament prophecies concerning the con- 
tempt to which the Messiah should be exposed, 
by the words, ‘he became a Nazarene,’ or an 
inhabitant of a despised little village, or of 
being guilty of a gross misrepresentation of the 
sense, and a violent perversion of language, 
by applying to Jesus the name Nasir; for this 
word, if at all applied to the Messiah in the 
Old Testament, must have been used to desig- 
nate him as a Nasirene, which Jesus never 
was; or as one who was ‘crowned,’ as in the 
case of Joseph;! but by no means to express 
the condition of one who was growing up in 
the village of Nazareth. And, finally, even the 
most plausible explanation, which, according 
to Jerome, has the authority of the Jewish 
writings, and regards the Evangelist to refer to 
Isaiah,? who calls the Messiah Naezer Iishai 
(a stem of Jesse), as elsewhere he is called 
Zaemach, is open to the same objection of vio- 
lence, because it derives a mere appellative of 
the Messiah, from the proper name of the city 
of Nazareth.” 


2 Gen. xlix. 26. 8 Leben Jesu, p. 234, &c. 
2°Ch xox, 
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But, if we will view the Sacred Scriptures 
from their own stand-point, we shall see that 
the names of cities in the land of Canaan had 
respect to their typical or representative signi- 
fication, and that, for this reason, they are to 
be regarded as equivalents of the appellatives ; 
wherefore it is necessary to examine the ety- 
mon of the word Nazareth, in order to the 
formation of a correct judgment of the ques- 
tion. 

This, however, will be found altogether un- 
favorable to “the most plausible explanation” 
of Dr. Strauss, in spite of the “ authority” cited 
by him: for the Hebrew Zs is never expressed 
by Z, but always by S; whilst the Greek zeta 
in Nazöraios clearly points to the Hebrew 
Zayin, and thus to the root-word NZR.! The 
Nasiraeans, it is true, were also types of the 
Messiah; but he is nowhere called by that 
name. On the other hand, Naezer signifies 
a crown or diadem, the distinguishing mark 
of royalty; so that Nazareth, which was built 
upon a hill, and formed, as it were, its crown, 
signified as much as “crown city, or city of the 
king;” and Nazir, or Nazarene, the crowned 
one or king, —that is, the Messiah. Not by 
one prophet alone, but by many, was He whom 


1 Cf. Hilleri Syntagma Herme- p. 695, 701 ; and Seeten, Meditationes 
neut., p. 347; and Onomast. Sacrum, Exegetic®, p. 632. 
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they looked for, called the King, or the Mes- 
siah (the Anointed.) And this is doubtless 
the reason, too, why the Evangelist does not 
mention any one prophet, but says that he was 
called the Nazarene by “the prophets.”! 

Truly and even literally, therefore, may this 
passage of the Gospel of Matthew be spoken 
of as a “crown;” but not as a crown upon 
the head of “ false interpretations,” but upon the 
head of the truth. And, indeed, a crown, like 
a king who wears it, signifies spiritually the 
truth; and the mountain or hill crowned by 
the city denotes the truth which proceeds or 
is derived from goodness. In this connection, 
we may call attention to the remarkable fact, 
that Pilate, who cannot be supposed to have 
intended, or even imagined, any deeper mean- 
ing in his words, expressed all this in the in- 
scription which he placed over the crown of 
thorns on the cross: “Jesus of Nazareth, the 
King of the Jews ;”? which, being interpreted, 
may be read thus: “ The Saviour of the world, 
whose kingdom is not of this world, has con- 
quered by submission, and has raised himself 
to the throne of heaven, and of the Church, 
which is conjoined with heaven.”? 


1 Matt. ii. 23. Comp. Psalm 2 John xix. 19, 20. 
Ixxxix. 40; cxxxüi. 17, 18. 3 Arc. Cal. 9930, 9144- 
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VIil. 


THE PRESENTATION OF JESUS IN THE 
TEMPLE. 


LUKE II. 22. 


IF is clear, from the testimony of Luke, that 

the presentation of Jesus in the temple took 
place at the time prescribed by law; for he 
says, “And when the days of her purification, 
according to the law of Moses, were accom- 
plished, they brought him to Jerusalem, to 
present him to the Lord.”! The period of forty 
days, appointed for the purification of women 
after childbirth, is too short to have included 
the visit of the wise men, the flight into Egypt, 
and the return from that country ; and, besides, 
his parents were no doubt afraid to bring the 
child within reach of the dreaded King Arche- 
laus, to avoid whom they had journeyed di- 
rectly from Egypt to Nazareth. If we assume 
that the presentation of Jesus took place before 
the arrival of the Magi, the objections urged 
against it lose all importance, some of them, 


1 Luke ii. 22. 
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indeed, making a very near approach to silli- 
ness; as when Strauss asks,! “What could 
have taken the parents of Jesus back to Beth- 
lehem after the presentation: that place was 
not their home; and the forty days of their 
abode there had certainly afforded them ample 
time to transact all the business connected with 
the registration?” 

Apart from the obvious consideration, that 
the parents of Jesus, especially if they had 
property in Bethlehem, may have found much 
to occupy their attention, of which we neither 
can nor need to have any knowledge, we 
may readily suppose, that, although it was an 
easy matter to convey an infant of forty days 
to the adjacent city of Jerusalem, on a pleasant 
day selected for the purpose, they would hesi- 
tate to undertake the long journey to Nazareth, 
and to expose the young child to possible in- 
clemencies of weather, unless specially directed 
todo so. This motive, lying in the very nature 
of the case, Strauss? puts aside for another, 
which he discovers in the distinct declaration 
of Luke,? that, “when they had performed all 
things according to the law of the Lord, they 
(the parents of Jesus) returned into Galilee, to 
their own city, Nazareth.” 


1 Leben on Pp. 257. 8 Ch. ii, 39- 
2 Ibid. p 
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But, as remarked already by Ohlshausen, 
these words of Luke do not necessarily imply 
that the parents of Jesus returned to Nazareth 
immediately after the presentation. Consider- 
ing the statement in the succeeding verse,! we 
may infer a purpose on the part of the Evange- 
list, to convey the mind of his readers to the 
place where Jesus resided during the period 
when “he grew, and waxed strong in spirit, 
filled with wisdom; and the grace of God was 
upon him.” And even if we were to adopt the 
suggestion of Michaelis, that they returned im- 
mediately to Nazareth, this would involve no 
impossibility ; seeing that they might have been 
led to do so by peculiar circumstances, with 
which we are unacquainted, or by a special 
divine prompting. At any rate, the two ac- 
counts may easily be reconciled, if we will 
concede the existence of circumstances in this, 
as in so many other cases, of a nature too tri- 
fling to be recorded, but yet of sufficient import- 
ance to the parties to determine their action. 

But Strauss? urges this further objection : “If 
the presentation of Jesus really preceded the 
arrival of the Magi, accompanied as it was by 
the general attention excited by the words of 
Simeon and Anna, it is not possible that the 
birth of the Messianic child could have been so 


1 Ch, ii. 40. 2 Leben Jesu, p. 258. 
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little known as that the announcement of the 
event by these strangers should have “ troubled 
Herod, and all Jerusalem with him.”! It re- 
mains to be proved, however, that the words 
of Simeon and Anna had attracted general 
attention. The text makes mention of the 
presence of none but the parents of Jesus, of 
whom alone it is said, that “they marvelled at 
these things that were spoken of him.”? Con- 
cerning Anna, it is true, the remark is made, 
“that she spake of him to all them that looked 
for redemption in Jerusalem;” but the state- 
ment itself limits the number of the persons 
reached by her information, to those who 
looked for the fulfilment of the prophecies, 
and of whom it may reasonably be supposed 
that they were unprepared to cast their sacred 
pearl before the swine. It may, therefore, 
well have been, that the event was known only 
to those in Jerusalem who were of this small 
circle of expectant believers; or, if it was 
known to others, that they regarded it, as men 
do even at the present day, in the light of silly 
gossip, and treated it with ridicule. Indeed, 
the truth of the matter seems to be precisely 
the same as was observed above in the case 
of the shepherds; and it is simply ridiculous 
to declare it to be “impossible” that the event 


1 Matt. ii. 3. 2 Luke ii. 33- 
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should have been unknown, and yet both nar- 
ratives be true. Equally untenable are our 
critic’s objections to the wonderful prophetic 
vision accorded to Simeon. He says,! “We 
have no information whatever of any fruits 
or results produced by this miracle. There 
are no indications anywhere in the history, that 
this occurrence in the child-life of Jesus was 
employed as an agency for the establishment 
of faith in him” (as if it were requisite that 
such things should all have been placed upon 
record!) : “and we are therefore under the ne- 
cessity of looking for the object of the miracle 
solely in the states of Simeon and Anna, as is 
also intimated by the Evangelist; but to sup- 
pose that Providence should work miracles for 
the attainment of such special objects, scarcely 
harmonizes with a true conception of its char- 
acter and operations.” 

This but proves how incapable Dr. Strauss 
is of rising to the height of a true idea of the 
Gospels. All his attempts to reach it result 
only in his falling back to the level of his own 
theories. From the stand-point of the Gos- 
pels, the circumstances under consideration are 
clearly seen to have been so many confirma- 
tions of the expectant faith of Simeon and 
Anna, as well as of Joseph and Mary,? and of. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 262. 2 Luke ii. 33. 
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“all those who looked for redemption in Jeru- 
salem ;”! and not of these alone, but of all who 
heard of the event, and of all men in coming 
time. And, more than this, they were not 
mere confirmations of what was believed to be 
true, but they became a source of special in- 
struction and enlightenment to those who were 
and are prepared to understand the language 
of the narrative, in its deeper spiritual signifi- 
cation. 


1 Luke ii. 38. 
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IX. 


PLACE OF RESIDENCE OF THE PARENTS OF 
JESUS. 


ALLEGED DISAGREEMENT BETWEEN MATTHEW AND LUKE. 


UKE, as Strauss observes,! in the begin- 
ning of his history, mentions Nazareth 
as the home of the parents of Jesus: there the 
angel visits Mary;?” there is the house of 
Mary;? thence Joseph and Mary take their 
journey to Bethlehem, to be taxed, or regis- 
tered ; and thither they return as soon as cir- 
cumstances permit.6 On this point, therefore, 
the testimony of Luke is decided; and, if they 
lived in Bethlehem, it was but for a short 
time, and for accidental reasons. 

But Matthew gives us no information what- 
ever of the dwelling-place of Joseph and 
Mary. He records the birth of Jesus as tak- 
ing place in Bethlehem ;® and, from the fact 
that he intimates nothing of any extraordinary 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 266. * Ch. ii. 4. 
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motive prompting to a removal to that town, it 
would appear that he looked upon them as 
residents of Bethlehem. Here, as he relates 
the history, the parents, with the child, receive 
the visit of the Magi; from this town they fly 
into Egypt; and, on their return, they are only 
prevented from going into Judea again, by an 
extraordinary warning, which directs them to 
Nazareth in Galilee.! “This journey,” says 
Strauss,” “renders certain what before ap- 
peared only probable, that Matthew, differing 
from Luke, regarded Bethlehem, and not Naz- 
areth, as the original dwelling-place of the 
parents of Jesus; and considered the journey 
to Nazareth to have been but a result of un- 
foreseen circumstances. It is not Zosszble to 
understand him to designate Bethlehem as a 
merely temporary place of abode, and to refer 
to the journey,to Nazareth as a return to their 
own home.? Beyond controversy, Matthew is 
in total disagreement with Luke on this sub- 
ject.”* “Beyond all controversy,” is it an 
utter “impossibility” to reconcile the conclu- 
sions of Dr. Strauss with the rules of logic. 
Apart from the fact that the birth of a child in 
a certain place affords, of itself, no reliable 
evidence as to the actual home of the parents, 


1 Matt. ii. 22. 3 Ibid. p. 267- 
2 Leben Jesu, p- 267. 4 Ibid. p. 268. 
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any one may see, that no conclusion whatever 
can be drawn as to Matthew’s regarding Beth- 
lehem, and not Nazareth, to have been the home 
of the parents of Jesus, from the statement in 
his Gospel, that Joseph, on his learning of the 
accession of Archelaus to the throne of Judea, 
feared to go thither, and, being commanded in 
a dream, “turned aside into the parts of Gali- 
Zee”! Nay, the narrative of Matthew does not 
even make it apparent that Joseph and Mary 
purposed to go to Bethlehem, but merely that 
they wished to enter Judea. Their intention 
may have been to pass through Judea; and it 
remains uncertain whether they designed taking 
Bethlehem in their way. ‘They may have 
thought of visiting this town again, without en- 
tertaining any idea of making it a permanent 
home. Or we may suppose them to have been 
led by a desire to rest a while from the fatigues 
of the journey, in a place where, during their 
previous prolonged sojourn, they had gathered 
sundry domestic conveniences, and made friends 
and acquaintances, and where, perhaps, cer- 
tain matters of business, interrupted by their 
hasty flight, required their attention. And, 
finally, even if we admit an intention on their 
part to make Bethlehem a permanent place of 
residence, this would afford no ground for the 
conclusion that it was their original home. 


1 Matt. ii. 22. 
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It is, therefore, no proof of critical acumen 
in Dr. Strauss, to say,! that “the inclination 
which Matthew ascribes to Joseph, to return 
again to Judea, is zwexplicable on any other 
ground than that of a previous residence in 
Bethlehem: a merely temporary abode in the 
place, in consequence of the imperial decree, 
can certainly not account for it.” The only 
inexplicable part of the matter is, that our 
critic should, without misgivings, and in the 
face of explanations not readily put aside,? 
thus expose the weakness of his position. The 
statements of Matthew do not conflict, in the 
least, with the belief that Nazareth was the orig- 
inal place of abode of the parents of Jesus; 
and to go beyond this point involves the 
necessity of importing something into the text 
which it certainly does not contain. The con- 
clusions of Dr. Strauss are, therefore, mani- 
festly false. It cannot even be asserted with 
perfect confidence, that Luke positively de- 
clares Nazareth to have been the original 
home of Joseph and Mary. He tells us that 
the angel found Mary in that town; and that, 
after a visit of three months with Elizabeth, 
she returned to her own house: but he might 
have used the same language, had Nazareth 
been only a temporary abiding-place of both 
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the parents of Jesus, or the original residence 
of but one of them; especially in view of the 
fact, that, at a subsequent period, they made 
their permanent home there. It is not impos- 
sible that one of them, say Joseph, had, before 
the occurrence of the events recorded in the . 
Gospel, resided and owned property in Bethle- 
hem, and that this may account for the special 
record made of the circumstance of Mary’s ac- 
companying him thither to the registration. 

Be this as it may, the point remains involved 
in uncertainty, as Mary might have been in- 
duced by other motives, such as a sense of 
propriety, to accompany Joseph to Bethlehem. 
So much is certain, however, that Matthew 
and Luke do not contradict one another; that, 
according to the testimony of both, Jesus was 
born in Bethlehem; and that there is no ground 
for the impeachment of this testimony,—the 
opposite hypothesis resting on a mere begging 
of the question, and upon a prejudice against 
miracles, as well as against the true stand-point 
of the Biblical narrative. 
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X. 


THE CHILD JESUS IN THE TEMPLE AT JERU- 
SALEM. 


LUKE II. 43, &c. 


OUBTS are excited in the mind of Dr. 

Strauss! by the statement in the narrative, 
that the child Jesus “was found in the temple, 
setting in the midst of the doctors;” since, ac- 
cording to Paul,? it was proper that a scholar 
should sit at the feet of the Rabbins; that, 
whilst they occupied raised seats, their disci- 
ples were required to take their places on the 
floor, and not in the midst of their teachers. 
But the language of the Evangelist seems to 
imply a relation of equality between Jesus 
and the doctors; and, if we inquire whether a 
substitution of the words, “sitting at the feet 
of the doctors,” for those found in the text, 
would be in harmony with the spirit of the 
narrative, the negative reply which we shall 
be obliged to return to this question will 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 282. 2 Acts xxii. 3. 
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enable us to see clearly that Luke does not 
recognize the relation of Jesus to the Rabbins 
to have been that of a scholar to his teachers, 
when yet such is the oz/y natural and orderly 
relation which a boy of twelve years old could 
bear to them, however gifted he may have 
been. Very true; but from all this it does 
not follow that Jesus did stand in ¢fzs relation 
to the doctors in Jerusalem. If, according to 
his own repeated averment, the Father was his 
immediate teacher, it was certainly out of the 
question that he should place an equal confi- 
dence in human teachers. But this does not 
exclude the possibility of his learning, nor the 
probability of his having learned, many things 
from them; although, to be consistent with our 
conception of the true position of the Sacred 
Scriptures, we maintain it to be certain, that, 
in all matters of highest moment and concern, 
they could learn far more from him. Gifted 
with far other and higher capacities and powers 
than other men, by virtue of his supernatural 
origin, he was able to acquire knowledge far 
more rapidly, completely, and perfectly than 
those among whom he lived, who were more 
or less under the influence of the extreme cor- 
ruption of that age. If not altogether im- 
mersed in this corruption, the doctors, with 
whom he was conversing, must have felt the 
superiority of his spirit; and, with such a feel- 
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ing, it was quite natural for them to place the 
wonderful boy in their midst, and to engage 
in conversation with him. Of course, under 
these circumstances, his position was rather 
that of teacher than of learner, even though 
he adopted the modest method of instructing 
by asking questions, and thus suffered the doc- 
tors to regard him as no more than an occasion 
and incitement to self-instruction, or of enlight- 
enment from within. This position of the boy 
of twelve years was in no wise incompatible 
with that true human, development which is 
believed to have taken place in the God-man. 
At the same time, we may not doubt that such 
discourses, proceeding from the mouth of a 
boy, excited the astonishment of the assembly ; 
but that the expression, “all that heard him 
were astonished,” has even the appearance of 
panegyric, can be admitted only by one who 
exchanges the stand-point of the Sacred Scrip- 
tures, self-supporting and self-supported as it is, 
for the unfounded theory of Dr. Strauss. 

That Jesus, even at this early age, acknowl- 
edged God to be his sole teacher, is evident 
from his reply to his mother’s reproach: “Son, 
why hast thou thus dealt with us? behold, thy 
father and I have sought thee sorrowing. And 
he said unto them: How is it that ye sought 
me? Wist ye not that I must be about my 
Father’s business?” In this answer he op- 
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poses the authority of his real Father, not only 
to that of his parents, but also to all other au- 
thority ; and, as Dr. Strauss correctly observes,! 
“he here calls God his father in a specific 
sense, and not in the sense of his being the 
Father of all men; for he says: ‘my’ father, 
and not ‘our’ father, as in Matthew.”? We 
may even admit, that, on the ground of his 
arbitrary hypothesis, he cannot well concede 
that the boy of twelve years had been awak- 
ened to a consciousness of his Messiahship, 
although, from the stand-point of the Sacred 
Scriptures, this matter does not appear to in- 
volve any difficulty, since this also may have 
been revealed to him by the Father, who taught 
him immediately from himself. 

Of the parents of Jesus, it is further said in 
the Gospel,’ “ And they understood not the say- 
ing which he spake unto them;” concerning 
which Dr. Strauss observes:* “If the parents 
of Jesus understood not this saying of the boy, 
then one of two things follows: either those 
earlier communications were really not made to 
them (such as the revelation to Mary, in which 
Jesus is called the Son of God in a specific 
sense),’ or, if they were made, this saying 
was not unintelligible to them.” A most palpa- 
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bly false sequence! Even though the angel 
did announce that Jesus, or the child to be 
born of her, “shall be called the Son of God,” 
it by no means follows that Mary and Joseph 
rightly apprehended his words. Has not Dr. 
Strauss himself, by his own showing, failed to 
apprehend them? And, granting their under- 
standing of the true meaning of the angel’s 
message at the time of its deliverance, it does 
not follow that they retained this understanding 
of them. Has not even Dr. Strauss frequently 
changed his views in regard to one or another 
religious question? It is possible, also, that, at 
the moment under consideration, they had a 
perception of the particular meaning of the 
expression, “Son of God,” without clearly ap- 
prehending the consequences to themselves, 
derived from it by the mind of the boy Jesus; 
such as, that, however sorrowful to them his con- 
duct might be, it was still his highest duty to be 
about %zs Father’s business. ‘This observation 
bears with equal weight upon the history of the 
presentation of the child in the temple, and 
the astonishment manifested by the parents at 
the discourse of Simeon. Indeed, it would be 
a matter of great surprise to us, had the pa- 
rents of Jesus understood the real nature of his 
relation to the Father, seeing that, even at the 
present day, this can be averred of but very 
few believers; and we are but confirmed in 
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our conviction of the trustworthiness of the 
Gospels, by the fact, that the very passage 
from which the necessary sequences of that 
relation become apparent to us, also renders 
manifest the want of appreciation of them on 
the part of Mary and Joseph.! 

The similarity of the phraseology employed 
in the concluding verses of this chapter of 
Luke! to that which is used in the Old Testa- 
ment in reference to Samuel and Samson, will 
appear perfectly normal to one who views the 
word of Sacred Scripture in its own light, in 
which both Samuel and Samson are seen to be 
types of Christ. In consequence of this, he is 
led to perceive, in the remarked similarity of 
language, no more than an indication of this 
representative relation, and to regard whatever 
parallelisms may be discovered in the history 
of the development of these types, or of other 
great men, as affording no ground of argu- 
ment against the truth of the Gospel narra- 
tive. 

This view of the matter deprives the assumed 
mythical theory of all foundation in the present 
connection, however numerous the parallels 
which its author cites in support of it; and 
moreover, it exposes the znustice of his reflec- 
tion on the character of Luke. There is cer- 
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tainly great force in the objection to the mythical 
hypothesis, urged by Heidenreich and Schleier- 
macher, that, in a work of fiction, Jesus, 
a boy but twelve years of age, would as- 
suredly not have been represented as using 
such language to his mother; and that, even 
if similar appearances were manifested in the 
sequel, which, as we have seen, were altogether 
in accordance with a deeper view of his life, 
there could be no possible motive to multiply 
them for the purposes of a fictitious narrative, 
much less to put such words into the mouth of 
a mere child. 
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RELATION OF JESUS TO JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
IN RESPECT TO THE TIME OF THEIR PUBLIC 
APPEARANCE. 


LUKE IIL. 


NY attempt to determine the date of the 
public appearance of John the Baptist,! 
Strauss thinks,? must lead to the unavoidable 
conclusion, that the writer of the Gospel has 
committed an error, and been guilty of a gross 
chronological blunder at the very point in his 
narrative which he desired to fix with exact- 
ness; for he says, that, “in the fifteenth year 
of the reign of Tiberius Cesar, &c., Lysanias 
was Tetrarch of Abilene.” This opinion he 
thus supports: “Josephus, it is true also men- 
tions an ‘ Abila of Lysanias,’* and speaks of ‘a 
ruler of Chalcis and Lebanon,’ who douddlessly 
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also held sway over the neighboring territory 
of Abila. But this Lysanias was murdered at 
the instigation of Cleopatra, thirty-four years 
before the birth of Christ;! and neither Jose- 
phus, nor any other historian of that period, 
makes allusion to another Lysanias. It has 
been supposed, that Luke refers to a younger 
Lysanias, a descendant of the former, and 
governor of that country during the reign of 
Tiberius, whom Josephus had failed to notice, 
owing to his comparative insignificance. Now, 
although it cannot be proved that Josephus 
must of necessity have made mention of this 
younger Lysanias, which, according to Süss- 
kind,” is requisite to a successful refutation of 
the above explanation, it has, nevertheless, 
been demonstrated by Paulus,’ that Josephus 
had several opportunities of introducing his 
name. One of these occurred when he was 
treating of the times of the first and second 
Agrippa, and found occasion to designate Abila 
as the country of Lysanias, and when he would 
certainly have been reminded of the fact, that 
he had omitted all mention of the second Lysa- 
nias, from whom, as the then regent, the coun- 
try must have had its surname.” 

Because Josephus neglected the opportunity, 
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which was afforded him, of introducing the 
name of the Tetrarch Lysanias; and because 
he does not distinguish him from the other 
Lysanias, whom he does not even call Te- 
trarch of Abilene, but King of Chalcis, —there- 
fore we are forced to the unavoidable conclu- 
sion, that the Evangelist Luke has fallen into 
a gross error, and that this portion of his nar- 
rative is no more than an historical fiction !! 
The lameness of this conclusion must be 
apparent to every one; especially in view of 
the fact, that no proof has been offered to show 
that Josephus, when treating of the times of 
Agrippa, a contemporary of Tiberius, and 
when calling Abila “the land of Lysanias,” did 
not refer to a living Lysanias, but to one who 
had reigned sixty years before in Chalcis. 
But, more than this, Josephus does mention 
Lysanias in a passage overlooked by Strauss, 
in which he remarks,? that, after the death of 
Tiberius, “Caius appointed Agrippa to be King 
of the Tetrarchy of Philip, and gave him also 
the Tetrarchy of Lysanias;” it being evident 
from the connection, that this Lysanias was a 
contemporary of Philip.” The fact is, there- 
fore, that Josephus did not neglect the op- 
portunity, which was thus afforded, to speak 
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of Lysanias; and the earlier ruler of that 
name is not brought into comparison with him, 
Strauss being altogether in error, when he 
says that “he also doubtlessly held sway over 
Abila:” for, in the “ Wars of the Jews,”! Jose- 
phus alludes to but one Lysanias, a son of 
Ptolemy Mennei (King of Egypt), who suc- 
ceeded his father; and in the other passage 
cited,2 where no mention is made of him, it is 
merely recorded of Ptolemy Mennei, that he 
was “Dynast or Ruler of Chalcis, under Mount 
Libanus.” 

Chalcis was a small territory, of which the 
Emperor Claudius made a gift to Herod after 
the death of the elder brother of Agrippa. 
This was done, at the intercession of Agrippa, 
on the occasion of Herod’s marriage with Bere- 
nice, his daughter; he himself retaining pos- 
session of Abilene. At the death of Herod, 
his little sovereignty was conferred upon Herod 
Agrippa II., a younger son of Agrippa, in 
compensation for which, Claudius bestowed 
upon the father the former “Tetrarchy of 
Philip, and Batanea, adding thereto Tracho- 
nitis, with Abila.”® In speaking of these 
territorial arrangements, Josephus clearly dis- 
tinguishes between the so-called Kingdom of 
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Lysanias, and the Kingdom of Chalcis, given 
to Herod. The very authorities upon which 
Strauss relies, but which he does not appear to 
have read, therefore convict him of error; and 
the only “historical fiction” which we are able 
to discover in this connection, is his assertion, 
that the Lysanias who, according to Josephus, 
was Dynast of Chalcis, was sovereign of Abila, 
and identical with the Tetrarch Lysanias, 
whose government fell to Agrippa II. The 
reproach of having committed a gross error, 
which he endeavors to fix upon Luke, thus 
recoils upon himself, whilst the Evangelist’s 
statement is fully confirmed by Josephus, who 
expressly mentions a Tetrarch Lysanias, whose 
sovereignty was conferred upon Agrippa II. 
Strauss sums up his criticism upon this por- 
tion of Luke,! in the following words :? “If, as 
Luke seems to think, Jesus made his public 
appearance in the fifteenth year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cesar, that of John must have 
taken place at an earlier period, and not dur- 
ing this same year; and, if Jesus was then in 
the thirtieth year of his age, the Baptist, who 
preceded him, cannot be supposed to have been 
but six months his senior.” In proof of this, 
he adds, that we can scarcely avoid imputing 
to the Evangelist the purpose of determining 
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at the same time the period of the public ap- 
pearance of Jesus, and that of John, by his 
statements in regard to the latter, inasmuch as 
it would have been a very ill-judged and awk- 
ward procedure, to have bestowed a more than 
requisite care upon the determination of the 
time when the forerunner made his public ap- 
pearance, whilst he left that of the Messiah 
himself undetermined. This can only be ad- 
mitted, if we suppose him to have been under 
the impression, that Jesus came to John to be 
baptized of him in the Jordan, very soon after 
the first public appearance of the latter, and 
that he thereupon began to teach the people. 
But it is difficult to believe that John’s open 
ministrations should have so shortly preceded 
those of Jesus, as it is known that he had 
already brought around him a considerable 
number of disciples,! not only from among those 
who had been baptized of him, but also of 
others, who had received special instruction from 
him ;? and that, moreover, he left behind him 
a party of adherents *® which could hardly have 
been gathered by the labors of a few months, 
especially in view of the great and lasting 
esteem and reverence in which he was held by 
the people.* How little weight these proofs 
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carry, may be apparent, in the first place, from 
the consideration, that we possess no standard 
by which to calculate the time required for the 
production of results from the labors of a man 
of whom even Josephus, in the passage above 
referred to, observes, that his influence over 
the people was so great as to cause Herod to 
fear a rebellion; and, in the second place, that 
there is no evidence of the existence of such 
results at any period before the public appear- 
ance of Jesus, whilst there is no certain rec- 
ord of the time during which John continued 
his work after that event. And, besides, we 
possess no precise statement of the number of 
John’s disciples. The passage in John, to 
which Strauss refers, does not prove, as he 
supposes, that this number was considerable, 
but rather the reverse: the Evangelist merely 
remarks, in reference to a later date, that “the 
Pharisees had heard that Jesus made and bap- 
tized more disciples than John.” Luke also, 
speaking of a later period, does not state the 
number of his disciples: and, in Acts,! men- 
tion is made of but one disciple, a certain Jew, 
named Apollos, of whom it is said, that he had 
been “instructed in the way of the Lord,” but 
“knew only the baptism of John.” He might 
possibly have received this knowledge subse- 
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quently from others. And afterwards! it is 
recorded, that Paul “found certain disciples, 
who told him that they had been baptized unto 
John’s baptism.” 

Strauss? rests his objection to the view of a 
prolonged ministry of John upon the fact, that 
“the first two Gospels make no allusion to 
it, except to notice the sending of two of his 
disciples to Jesus, from the prison in which he 
was confined ;? and that we get the impression, 
from certain statements in them,’ that John 
was cast. into prison either during, or shortly 
after, the forty days’ abode of Jesus in the des- 
ert, who was induced by this circumstance to 
go into Galilee, in order there to enter upon his 
public work. Luke,5 he admits, “does not 
assign the imprisonment of the Baptist as the 
cause of the public appearance of. Jesus in 
Galilee; and also seems to imagine the mis- 
sion of the two disciples to have taken place 
whilst John still enjoyed unimpaired freedom 
of action.”® 

But all this is most evidently imported into 
the text. The silence of Matthew and Mark 
affords no ground of support to his objection ; 
they make no statement as to the date of John’s 
imprisonment: and Luke’s failure to assign 
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that event as the occasion of the public ap- 
pearance of Jesus in Galilee does not, by any 
means, exclude the possibility of its having led 
to it. Nor is there any thing in the passage of 
this Evangelist, referred to above, which sus- 
tains the notion, that he imagined John to have 
still been at liberty when he sent his two dis- 
ciples; on the contrary, we are led to infer 
from the words of Jesus, recorded in a subse- 
quent part of the chapter,! that he looked upon 
the Baptist’s work as past and finished. 

But, in the opinion of our author,?the Fourth 
Gospel still more decidedly discredits the idea 
that the imprisonment of John took place so 
soon after the baptism of Jesus, as it expressly 
records that John was still in freedom, and 
engaged in the performance of his mission, 
subsequent to the time of the first Passover 
attended by Jesus, after entering upon his pub- 
lic ministry.2 “The labors of John, however,” 
he adds, “could not have been greatly pro- 
longed after the entrance of Jesus upon his 
public ministrations, as he appears to have 
been executed some time before Jesus suffered 
death ;* and whatever we may add to the 
period of his activity, after the public appear- 
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ance of Jesus, will not compensate for the de- 
duction necessarily to be made. For, apart 
from the fact, that the Baptist, according to 
John,! had already brought around him a band 
of disciples when Jesus appeared, it would be 
difficult to account for the firm foot-hold at- 
tained by his school, on the supposition that 
his independent labors had continued but a 
few months, and that he had been so early 
overshadowed by Jesus.” 

It is true that John? determines with some 
accuracy the time of the imprisonment of the 
Baptist, of which neither Matthew? nor Mark* 
make any record; and it is also certain, that 
the journey of Jesus to Galilee, to which they 
refer, is not the one mentioned by John,? but the 
later one, of which Luke® takes note, and which 
was followed by his somewhat extended abode 
in that region. But it is a gratuitous assump- 
tion, to assert that the labors of the Baptist 
could not have produced the results above no- 
ticed, during the time antecedent to this jour- 
ney. And, if we even suppose him to have 
been engaged in his work but a few months 
previous to the baptism of Jesus, we may well 
believe that his simple preaching of repentance 
had the effect of attracting to him at least a 
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few disciples; and John! does not speak of 
more than two. 

There is, therefore, no ground whatever for 
the accusation brought against the “new com- 
munity” of having been guilty of a falsification 
of the truth of history; nor for saying, with 
Strauss,” “that, even if the fact had been other- 
wise, the religious interests involved in the 
question would have led them so to represent 
the matter as to make it appear that the bap- 
tism of Jesus by John did not introduce him 
into the school of John, but was his consecra- 
tion to his own independent work.” There is 
not a single trace of evidence to show that the 
baptism of John was a sign of admission into 
a “school of John.” It is merely called a bap- 
tism unto repentance; and, when received by 
Jesus, it was his baptism or consecration to the 
glorification of his humanity. As remarked 
by Strauss himself,’ this baptism was “an 
analogy of the religious lustrations, or wash- 
ings of the Jewish Church;”* and, that these 
washings were symbolic of spiritual washings, 
is apparent from many passages of the Old 
Testament. The Jordan formed a boundary 
of the land of Canaan: the waters of the Jor- 
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dan, in which John baptized, therefore signified 
the introductory truths of the Word, in respect 
to the Lord and his law; and it was for this 
reason that John directed to him those whom 
he baptized, and preached repentance unto the 
remission of sins. 

The repentant were instructed to go to Jesus, 
as to one who could baptize with the Holy 
Spirit and with fire; or, in other words, who 
could purify them by means of internal, essen- 
tial truths, or by the enlightening and vivifying 
Spirit which proceeds from Him. But Jesus 
himself, at the beginning, stood in need of 
those introductory truths, for the development 
and final glorification of his humanity, and 
therefore did he suffer himself to be baptized 
by John. 

The revelations concerning the near approach 
of the kingdom of the Messiah, to which the 
Baptist makes reference, Strauss! seeks to put 
aside, by assuming “that John, under the in- 
fluence of the unquiet times, may have been 
led to believe that he had discovered signs in- 
dicative of the nearness of that kingdom, but 
that he had never determined the precise de- 
gree of this nearness.” And yet he declares: 
“There standeth one among you whom ye know 
not. He it is, who, coming after me, is pre- 
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ferred before me, whose shoe’s latchet I am not 
worthy to unloose.”! Surely, there is nothing 
indefinite as to the nearness of the Messianic 
kingdom, in the declaration that the King him- 
self was in their midst; and to say that he 
discovered other signs aside from those which 
he has himself indicated,? is utterly without 
warrant. 

But here Strauss discovers a contradiction of 
the other Gospels,’ in the declaration of John, 
that “he knew Jesus not:” whereas Luke ex- 
plicitly informs us that the mothers of these 
men were cousins, and cognizant of the rela- 
tions their sons were to bear to one another in 
the future; and that the Baptist, when but an 
embryo, had leaped in the womb of his mother 
to meet Jesus: whereupon he argues, that they 
must not only have been personally acquainted 
at an early period of their lives, but also have 
been in the mutual acknowledgment of the 
relation predestined for them by heavenly rev- 
elations. 

But any one acquainted with the history, 
may easily recognize the groundless nature of 
this supposition. Had the parents of John 
even been a youthful couple, they might have 
been prevented, by various circumstances, from 
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meeting Mary, who, besides being poor, was 
‘compelled to be absent from home on several 
occasions. But the parents of the Baptist were 
advanced in years, and may not have lived 
long enough to inform their child of these rev- 
elations and extraordinary events. 

Matthew,! however, on the occasion of the 
baptism of Jesus, records certain expressions 
of John, which appear to indicate their earlier 
acquaintance with each other. He tells us 
of the surprise expressed by the Baptist, that 
Jesus should come to him, when he had so” 
much more need to be baptized of him. “This,” 
according to Strauss,” “John could not have 
said, had he not known Jesus before, or, at 
least, had he not received a revelation of his 
true character at the moment, whereof there is 
no record; the visible sign of his Messiahship 
not having been given until after the baptism.” 
But this involves no contradiction to the mind 
of him who is not determined to discover one. 
A record of a revelation could only have been 
made in the event of John’s declaring that he 
; had been so favored. He may, possibly, have 
heard of Jesus, and what he had heard may 
have been confirmed to him by his appear- 
ance; but this does not involve the necessity 
of a distinct recognition, on his part, of the 
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One, whom he afterwards acknowledged, when 
he beheld the sign which revelation had pre- 
pared him to look for. It was then, after the 
voice from heaven had said, “ This is my be- 
loved son, in whom I am well pleased,” that 
he declared Jesus to be the Son of God.! 
There can, therefore, be no question of a con- 
tradiction in this case, although the wonderful 
logic which Strauss employs to establish his 
point, deserves a passing notice. 

John merely says, “I knew him not.” These 
words our critic thus expands :? “I knew noth- 
ing of the solemn announcements of Jesus as 
the Messiah, made both before, and at, his 
birth.” Obviously, these statements are totally 
different. John may have been informed of 
all those matters, without, for that reason, 
having had a personal acquaintance with 
Jesus. And thus they might have met with- 
out his recognizing him as the person of 
whom those things were said; whilst, at the 
same time, it was possible, that, at their meet- 
ing, a divine revelation prepared him to per- 
ceive the extraordinary character of Jesus, 
which was fully confirmed at the baptism, 
when he was assured that he was the one for 
whom he and all believers were looking. We 
may also suppose, that John had heard those 
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things of Jesus, without giving them full cre- 
dence, or apprehending their true and full 
significance; especially if we consider that he 
seemed still to entertain some doubts as to the 
Messiahship of Jesus, even after the solemn 
confirmation of his office at the baptism; and 
that he may have been induced by this state 
of mind to send his two disciples to him. 

Very remarkable, also, is the charge of 
*“culpable indifference,” which Strauss brings 
against the two families, for permitting their 
sons to be so widely separated during the 
period of adolescence. Recipients of commu- 
nications from a higher source before birth, it 
was possible for both to have been similarly 
influenced after birth, and thus to have been 
prevented from meeting. Indeed, it is difficult 
to see what special object needed, or was to be 
accomplished by, their coming together; for 
we observe, that Jesus, even during his child- 
hood, followed the leadings of his real father 
in respect to his movements, and not those of 
his foster-parents. But, if Zacharias and Eliza- 
beth died soon after the birth of their son, and 
before they could inform him of all that had 
taken place; or, if the parents of Jesus were 
ignorant of the place of John’s abode,—in 
either case, there could scarcely have been an 
occasion for the meeting of their children. 
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Strauss’s treatment of this entire subject is 
but another proof of the intimate association of 
infidelity and injustice, or rather of the injus- 
tice of infidelity itself. In order to controvert 
the view, that the Baptist, when he first beheld 
Jesus, was the subject of a revelation, which 
prepared him to receive him in his true char- 
acter, he is reduced to the alternative, either 
of being unjust towards Jesus and John, or of 
casting a doubt upon the trustworthiness of the# 
Evangelists; and, in the last instance, he de- 
duces from the circumstance of John’s recogni- 
tion of Jesus as one who came from above — 
which is noticed by Matthew— the conclusion, 
that he must have known him from childhood, 
“inasmuch as it is a peculiarity of the popular 
mode of representing things, to regard the 
essential as always existing.” The Evangelist 
John, on the contrary, as he avers, reports a 
totally different revelation to the Baptist, be- 
cause of his preponderating interest in another 
direction. Such conclusions can have but little 
weight. 
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II. 
DID JOHN ACKNOWLEDGE JESUS TO BE THE 
MESSIAH? 
* MATTHEW xı. 2; Luke vir. 18. 


oo apa doubts ascribed to the Baptist, “are in 

entire contradiction to all the circum- 
stances of the case,” says Strauss. He affirms 
it to be psychologically unthinkable, that one 
who was convinced by the sign given at the 
baptism of Jesus, which he believed to be a 
Divine manifestation, and who had so distinctly 
avowed his conviction of the Messianic office 
and higher nature of Jesus, should suddenly 
waver in his faith, unless he was, indeed, like 
unto “a reed shaken with the wind,” which 
Jesus had expressly declared that he was 
not.” 

There is not a word in the text of any such 
change of state. The truth is, that Jesus really 
applies that comparison to John, and therefore, 
also, to what is represented by every prophet ; 
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that is, to the Word in its external or literal 
sense: in this sense, it is blown hither and 
thither by every wind of doctrine, as may ap- 
pear from the history of the numerous sects in 
Christendom, each of which founds its pecu- 
liar dogmas upon the literal sense of Sacred 
Scripture. John was of the Jewish, or exter- 
nal Church, and had been convinced of the 
Messianic character of Jesus by an external 
sign. It is in the nature of such convictions’ 
(or rather Zersuasions, —TR.) to be infirm; 
when tribulations arise, they grow weak, and 
often disappear. 

Our author! seeks in vain for the cause of 
this change, either in the conduct or in the for- 
tunes of Jesus, at that time; for the message 
of John was despatched immediately upon his 
“hearing of the works of Christ,” which, ac- 
cording to Luke, were of a miraculous charac- 
ter. But is not this contrary to all experience? 
A faith resting upon miracles has ever been 
most exposed to the assaults of doubt. Mira- 
cles may attract attention, and excite astonish- 
ment; but they cannot possibly establish in the 
mind a firm belief. This needs to be deeply 
rooted in the interiors, in order to maintain its 
hold in the hour of trial and difficulty. And 
John was undergoing such a trial; he had been 
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imprisoned by Herod; his life was in danger ; 
and he may have imagined that Jesus, if he 
was the Messiah, would certainly liberate him. 
But Jesus paid no attention to him or to his 
situation; and the miracles he performed were 
of no advantage to the captive. If, in common 
with his countrymen, John expected the Mes- 
siah to establish an earthly kingdom, he may 
have grown impatient of the delay in the ac- 
complishment of his desire ; but Strauss’s asser- 
tion that he began suddenly to waver in his 
convictions, isa sheer assumption. Delay, how- 
ever, was fraught with danger to him ; and it was 
perfectly natural for him delicately to remind 
Jesus of the fact that he stood in need of help. 
The question of the Baptist evidently involves 
such a reminder. “Finally,” adds Strauss,! 
“it is a matter of surprise, that Jesus should 
have so confidently referred to the testimony 
of the Baptist,? when it was well known that 
John himself had, in the end, doubted his 
Messiahship.” The text does not inform us 
that this was known at all, nor are we told 
that John was not entirely satisfied with the re- 
ply to his question. But Jesus merely said 
that the Jews had sent unto John, and that he 
had borne witness unto the truth: adding, 
however, immediately, “ But I recezve not tes- 
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timony from man; but these things I say, that 
ye might be saved. He was a burning and a 
shining light; and ye were willing for a sea- 
son to rejoice in his light.”! The only contra- 
diction discoverable in this case, is on the part 
of Dr. Strauss, and not of the Gospels; whilst 
the assertion, that “the doubts experienced by 
John could not have been preceded by a state 
of certainty,” is altogether gratuitous. 

But Matthew,” it is aflirmed,? contradicts 
Luke, inasmuch as the former tells us that Jesus 
merely calls the attention of the disciples of 
John to facts which came under their own 
observation, or which they could learn from 
those who were about him; whilst the narra- 
tive of Luke, which is evidently of a second- 
ary character, so presents the reply of Jesus, 
as to leave the impression that he could not 
have made it, had they not found him in the 
very act of performing the miracles to which 
he refers them. 

The text does certainly not sustain Strauss’s 
reading of Matthew, whose simple record of 
the answer of Jesus by no means excludes the 
fact stated by Luke,* that, “in the same hour, 
he cured many of infirmities and plagues, and 
of evil spirits.” ‘There is no foundation what- 
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ever for the declaration of Schleiermacher 
and Strauss, that this, as well as other state- 
ments added by Luke,’ are silly, and “betray 
a want of understanding.” 

The circumstance that the Baptist is informed 
of the doings of Jesus, sends his disciples to 
him, and receives their report while in prison, 
excites the suspicions of Strauss.” According 
to Josephus,? Herod had imprisoned John be- 
cause he feared disturbance and rebellion; but, 
even if it be allowed that this was only a con- 
current cause, and the one given in the Gospels 
was the principal, our critic finds it difficult to 
conceive that his disciples should have free 
access to a man who had been confined for the 
very purpose of withdrawing him from his fol- 
lowers,, and thus of preventing disturbance. 
In such a case, however, where there is a dif- 
ference of testimony relative to the motives 
by which the king was actuated, between Jose- 
phus, who was born thirty-seven years after 
Christ, and the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, who were his contemporaries, we 
are bound to accord historical accuracy to the 
earlier witnesses, especially when we consider 
that the Gospel writers had ample opportunity 
to obtain correct information by their connec- 
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tion with the disciples of John, and, through 
them, with their Master ; whilst Josephus, in all 
probability, merely records a common report. 
Besides, it is highly improbable that Herod 
should have cherished such fears of the Bap- 
tist, being a shrewd man, and well able to 
discern that the purposes of John did not tend 
towards civil disturbances. 

The’account of the Synoptical Gospels, on 
the contrary, to the effect, that, enraged by 
the reproof of John, Herod had cast him into 
prison, has not only every appearance of like- 
lihood, but may also have given rise to the 
rumor that was spread among the people, and 
afterwards adopted by Josephus, as to the mo- 
tive of his conduct. And, even if the real 
motive of the king was suspected, the people 
could have laid his act to the account of fear 
of the disturbances which might be occasioned 
by John’s public reprobation of his conduct. 
But, admitting Herod to have entertained the 
fears ascribed to him, we may suppose him to 
have been unwilling, from prudential reasons, 
to irritate the party of the Baptist, by cutting 
them off from all communication with their 
master, and thus inciting them to rebellion; 
especially as they could always find means of 
reaching him, in spite of the king’s commands. 
It is clear that his object of intimidating the 
Baptist and his adherents, was most readily 
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attainable by granting to the latter open access 
to John, and by holding out to them hopes of 
his liberation. Or, finally, if we allow what 
is altogether improbable, that they were not 
suffered to visit John, this would not have pre- 
vented him from holding communication with 
his party by intermediate agents, nor from 
sending some of them to Jesus. There is, 
therefore, not the slightest reason to mistrust 
the statement of Matthew; and the fact that 
Luke does not mention the locality of the 
prison is no contradiction of Matthew, the less 
so, as he had spoken of the imprisonment of 
John in a former part of his Gospel.! 

The only inexplicable part of the whole mat- 
ter is, that our pretended critics should make 
so much ado about nothing. Strauss himself 
admits, in the continuation of his remarks,? 
that a preference over Josephus is due to the 
Evangelical narrative, on account of the distin- 
guished individuality of its features; although, 
on the other hand, it must be noticed that 
such individualisms as, for instance, the substi- 
tution of a personal for a political reason, or 
of a domestic scene for an act of state policy, 
is altogether in the legendary spirit, as it is 
usually developed among a people whose ideas 
are formed more by the influences of domestic 
than of political conditions. 
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But no proof has yet been adduced to show 
that the narrative in question is a legend; and 
with equal justice might any narrative, how- 
ever well authenticated, be declared to be a 
tradition, or a mere legend, provided we could 
imagine a sufficient reason or cause for its 
invention. And Strauss himself is finally 
obliged to acknowledge,’ that the narratives 
of the two Gospels may be reconciled; and, 
indeed, with this result, that John’s rebuke 
of Herod on account of his marriage was the 
secret cause of his imprisonment, whilst the 
fear of public disturbance was but the osten- 
sible reason, intentionally promulgated, in or- 
der to excuse his murder. Therefore there 
existed no reason for prohibiting the free ac- 
cess of his disciples to John. 

In the opinion of Strauss, Mark conflicts 
with Matthew in his representation of the re- 
lation of Herod to the Baptist. For the latter 
informs us that Herod wished to put John to 
death, but could not, because “he feared the 
multitude, who counted him as a prophet;”? 
when, according to Mark,’ it was Herodias 
“who had a quarrel against him, and would 
have killed him, but could not: for Herod 
feared John, knowing that he was a just man 
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and an holy, and observed him; and when he 
heard him, he did many things and heard him 
gladly.” 

The variation of these narratives is not a 
contradiction. Herod may have wished to put 
John to death because Herodias desired it. 
In this case, the desire of retaining the favor of 
Herodias would have constituted his real mo- 
tive or wish; and the murder of the Baptist 
would have been no more than the means to 
attain his end. Such, indeed, would appear 
to be the fact, from Matthew’s statement, that 
“the king was sorry”! when he found that he 
could not avoid commanding the decapitation 
of John. But, even though we suppose Herod 
himself to have desired the death of the Bap- 
tist, it does not follow that he cherished this 
desire: it may have been excited by a sudden 
fit of anger, and have left him again with the 
subsidence of his rage. This view of the case 
seems to be favored by the brief account of the 
interview between the parties:? “Then John 
said unto him, It is not lawful for thee to have 
her. And when he would have put him to 
death, he feared the multitude, because they 
counted him as a prophet.” 

That the wish to put him to death was evan- 
escent, is plain from the sorrow which he felt 
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when the fulfilment of his oath was demanded 
of him ; and Matthew’s account is therefore not 
in conflict with the statement of Mark, that he 
not only feared John, “but did many things, 
and heard him gladly.” Utterly groundless, 
also, is the insinuation,! that the Evangelist 
seeks to heighten our estimation of John by 
showing that even the Prince against whom 
he had spoken, and who had cast him into 
prison on account of his language to him, still 
felt bound to respect him, and yielded with 
sorrow to the requirement of an oath cun- 
ningly obtained from him by his revengeful 
wife. 

One trace of fabulous invention at least, our 
critic imagines,” cannot be removed from this 
narrative. Every one who reads it will receive 
the impression that the head of John was pre- 
sented whilst the king and his guests were still 
at table; and that the prison in which the 
Baptist was confined was in the vicinity of the 
royal residence. But Josephus? informs us that 
he was incarcerated in Macherus, a strongly 
fortified place on the southern boundary of 
Persea; and that the residence of Herod was 
in Tiberias, a day’s journey distant. 

If we assume the correctness of the statement 
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of Josephus, we may also adopt the suggestion 
of Grotius, that Herod, for reasons unknown 
to us, “kept his birthday,” not in Tiberias, but 
in Macherus, or in a neighboring villa. But 
Fritsche, in his Commentary, very truly ob- 
serves, that the Gospels do not, by a single 
word, intimate that the head of John was 
brought to Herod whilst he sat at meat with 
his guests. Strauss’s! sole reply to this is, that 
the fact was not expressly recorded, because it 
was necessarily implied by the whole account 
of the affair. The sending of the messenger 
and his return with the head are not only nar- 
rated in close connection with the other occur- 
rences at the meal, but they form also the only 
appropriate close of the entire dramatic scene, 
bringing into bold relief the contrast between 
the bloody command and the joyous festival. 
Moreover, the charger, on which the head was 
brought in, and given to the damsel, plainly 
indicates a provision of the most dainty dish 
that could be prepared for the gratification of 
the unnatural appetite of a revengeful woman. 

Thus, in order to prove the invention of a 
legend, the purpose to invent, as well as the 
legend devised, are coolly taken for granted. 
All the occurrences are described as having 
taken place at the same time, and in the same 
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locality, because otherwise the appropriate 
closing act of the entire “dramatic scene,” and 
the bold relief of a supposed contrast, would 
have been wanting! That Mark, in his brief 
history, does not mention either place or time, 
by no means proves the events to have all oc- 
curred at the same time and in the same place; 
to assert this, as well as to maintain its neces- 
sary implication by the whole account of the 
affair, is to import something into the text 
which is not there. 

Mark! merely records the fact, that “he” 
(the executioner, or adjutant, “speculator”) 
“went and beheaded him in the prison, brought 
his head in a charger, and gave it to the 
damsel, and the damsel gave it to her mother ;” 
but he makes no mention whatever of a meal, 
or of guests assembled at a meal. Would the 
maiden have brought that head to her mother 
in the midst of the assembled guests of her 
father? Is it probable that the mother would 
thus publicly have avowed her share in the 
murder, and exposed to view the secret motives 
of the act? If, however, any one be disposed 
to insist upon the occurrence of the transaction 
at the time of the birthday festival, we may 
be permitted to remind him of what is well 
known, that such meetings were often pro- 
longed through several successive days. 
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The asserted contradiction of the Evange- 
lists in respect to the time of the imprisonment 
of John, is equally undemonstrable. Strauss 
thinks! that Luke? has assigned to this event 
no distinct chronological place; although it is 
to be inferred from the fact of his not mention- 
ing the prison, when speaking of John’s send- 
ing his disciples to Jesus, that it occurred 
subsequently to that event. As we have seen, 
this is a false conclusion. Matthew,?® on the 
other hand, he says, and Mark,* who follows 
him, represent it to have happened before the 
public appearance of Jesus in Galilee, it hav- 
ing been the motive which induced his return 
into that province; whilst John explicitly de- 
clares, after speaking of the first passover cele- 
brated by Jesus as el that “John was 
not yet cast into prison.” 

But how does Dr. Strauss know to which of 
the journeys of Jesus into Galilee Matthew and 
Mark have reference? They merely remark, 
that, “when Jesus had heard that John was cast 
into prison, he departed into Galilee,” and both 
Luke ® and John’ record a later journey of the 
Messiah into that country. There is nothing 
in the Gospel narrative to prevent our consid- 
ering this later journey to be the one referred 
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to by Matthew and Luke, especially as it was 
followed by a prolonged sojourn there; for 
which reason also, Matthew and Mark may 
not have noticed the former journey. 

The narrative of these Evangelists, however, 
in the view of our critic, is very awkwardly 
constructed,! “because it sends Jesus into Gal- 
ilee upon hearing of the imprisonment of the 
Baptist by Herod Antipas, when it is unrea- 
sonable to suppose that he would have taken 
refuge in the territory of the very prince whom 
he sought to avoid, and where he could expect 
to find least security against a similar fate.” 
But where are we informed that Jesus went 
into Galilee in order to secure his personal 
safety? This does certainly not appear from 
the account of the Evangelists, if they are al- 
lowed to be their own interpreters. From 
them we learn, that John was imprisoned for a 
reason personal to himself, which did not in 
the least affect the safety of Jesus. It is prob- 
able that he left Judaa, and departed into 
Galilee, the inhabitants of which region were 
despised for their ignorance and want of cul- 
ture, because he saw that the Word of God 
and its representatives were no longer in free- 
dom to address those upon whom the light had 
shone before others, and because the Galileans 
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manifested somewhat of a disposition and de- 
sire to receive his teachings, as was evidenced 
by his former labors among them,! and as 
now appeared in a more remarkable degree 
during his longer abode among them; and this 
may also have been the reason why Matthew 
and Mark have taken no note of his previous 
visit and labors in that region. 

Perhaps they deemed their own information 
in regard to the matter, too meagre for intro- 
duction into the narrative. It is certainly in- 
correct to assert, as Strauss does,? that they 
connect the beginning of the public activity of 
Jesus with the journey into Galilee, which he 
undertook upon hearing of the imprisonment 
of John. The words of Mark are these:? 
“Now, after that John was put in prison, Jesus 
came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
kingdom of God, and saying, The time is 
fulfilled, and the kingdom of God is at hand: 
repent ye, and believe the Gospel;” and of 
Matthew ::* “From that time, Jesus began to 
preach, and to say, Repent, for the kingdom 
of Heaven is at hand.” These words, as they 
stand, do not justify their application to the 
beginning of the work of preaching by Jesus, 
but merely to this particular discourse, much 
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less do they indicate the commencement of his 
public appearance; and Strauss, therefore, is 
not entitled to ask the question,! “Who is 
right?” 
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111; 


JOHN THE BAPTIST’S TESTIMONY CONCERNING 
HIMSELF. 


LUKE Ill. 15. 


TRAUSS! indulges in another arbitrary 
assumption, when he asserts that the Bap- _ 

tist’s statement to the people concerning him- 
self, found in Luke,? and his answer to the 
priests and Levites from Jerusalem, recorded 
by John,? were called forth by one and the 
same incident. He considers these priests and 
Levites to have been sent by the Sanhedrim, 
but deems it unnatural that they should have 
inquired of him whether he was the Messiah. 
The object of such a question could only have 
been to ascertain his authority to baptize, as 
appears from a subsequent inquiry.* In his 
opinion, the hostile attitude of John to the 
sects of Pharisees and Sadducees, to which the 
members of the Sanhedrim belonged, could 
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have left no doubt in their minds that he was 
not the Messiah, nor even a prophet, and 
therefore possessed no authority to baptize. 
Under these circumstances, it was impossible 
that they should have asked the question put 
into their mouths by the Fourth Gospel, which 
implies a belief in his Messiahship; and that, 
surprised by his reply in the negative, they 
should have inquired.of him whether he was 
Elias or another prophet, as if they were anx- 
ious to have him accept one or the other of 
these titles. Scrutinizing opponents would not 
have pressed the highest dignities upon one 
towards whom they cherished hostile feelings ; 
although an historian anxious to exhibit the 
modesty of the man, and his submission to Je- 
sus, may well have sought to present the mat- 
ter in this light. 

To which ‚we reply: This is the judgment 
of a prejudiced critic. No unprejudiced mind 
can so understand this passage of the Gospel. 
The object of those who were sent from Jeru- 
salem was, most probably, not only to investi- 
gate, but also to convict and perplex. For 
this reason they did not ask John whether he 
was the Messiah, as Strauss represents them 
to have done; but inquired, in a general way, 
“Who art thou2” His evasive answer, “I am 
not the Christ,” may have led them to think 
that he would, in like manner, decline to 
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acknowledge either of the other titles, in vir- 
tue of which he might possibly have claimed 
the right to baptize, and that he would thus 
convict himself. When, therefore, they asked 
him: “Artthou Elias? Artthou that prophet?” 
and he denied being either of them, they con- 
tinued their inquiries, desiring him to tell them 
who he was, and what he said of himself. The 
answer of the Baptist to these questions: “I 
am the voice of one crying in the wilderness, 
Make straight the way of the Lord, as said the 
prophet Esaias,” being altogether unsatisfac- 
tory to them, they concluded that they had en- 
trapped him, and interrogated him still more 
sharply: “If thou be not that Christ, nor Elias, 
neither that prophet, why baptizest thou then ?”! 
In this manner, by a few exhaustive questions, 
they attained their object; having probably 
been led to adopt this form of investigation by 
the declarations of the Baptist, previously made 
to the people, and by his declining to appro- 
priate any honor to himself. But, even if they 
had put their questions as Strauss reads them in 
the text, it would not have been unnatural, but 
rather in perfect accordance with their phari- 
saic habit, when in the presence of the people, 
who believed in John, and whom they feared, 
for them to have at first pretended to believe 
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in him, and to regard him as one of the 
prophets, and then to let it appear that they 
had changed their minds only in consequence 
of his own declarations. 

This attempt, therefore, to discredit the Fourth 
Gospel, also fails for want of support: and it 
is but an idle question to ask, “ Why did not the 
fourth Evangelist ascribe these questions to the 
people, in whose mouths, with a few changes, 
they would have been so very appropriate?” 
In all probability for the simple reason that the 
people did not ask them. Silent expectation 
was more becoming to the believers of that day 
than forward questioning.! Besides, we can- 
not know what individuals among them might 
have been led to do, if John had not prevented 
them by his frank confession.” Criticism of 
this character destroys the freedom of individ- 
uality, and rests upon the false ground of some 
such conclusion as this: “Because I, or the 
people of that day as I represent them to 
myself, would have acted and spoken in this 
manner, therefore they must have so acted, 
and the history which otherwise records the 
matter must be false.” The critic who is 
capable of forming and expressing such a 
judgment is, of course, incapable of admitting 
the possibility of his misrepresenting the state 
of the people. 
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In regard to the question, raised by Bret- 
schneider, whether the account of the com- 
plaints made to the Baptist by his disciples, 
recorded in John,! be any thing more than a 
remodelled form of the corresponding narra- 
tive in Matthew,? Strauss expresses no decided 
opinion. But Bretschneider himself merely 
suspects this to be the case, and fails in giving 
force to his suspicion, by a reference to the 
doctrine of the Gnostics,? who held baptism to 
be a mystical marriage, inasmuch as John’s 
declaration,* “He that hath the bride is the 
bridegroom,” has no reference to his baptism, 
or to that of Jesus, but to the truth, that Jesus 
is the bridegroom. 

From the biblical stand-point, there is noth- 
ing strange or out of place in this comparison ; 
and, in general, it may be remarked to be well 
known, that this figure is frequently employed 
in the Old Testament, in relation to God and 
the Church.® 

John was justified in calling himself “the 
friend of the Bridegroom, because he repre- 
sented the external or literal Word. And 
Strauss himself concedes this in some degree, 
though in a manner peculiar to himself, when 
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he remarks :! “What else places John the Bap- 
tist among the children of the kingdom of Jesus 
. . . butthe sZerit of rigid adherence to exter- 
nals, which still clung to fasts and works of that 
character, and to its ever accompanying gloomy 
asceticism? And, indeed, nothing but an ele- 
vation of the mind above this spirit, gives 
assurance of a change from a state of religious 
bondage to one of free, spiritual, religious 
life.” 
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Ivy: 


WHY DID JESUS SUFFER HIMSELF TO BE BAP- 
TIZED OF JOHN? 


Ba reply to this question is embraced in 

the foregoing discussion, and depends 
upon the general inquiry, “What was the 
baptism of John?” If it was not a baptism into 
the faith of a coming Messiah, — as it has been 
supposed to have been, from a passage in 
Acts,!— but a baptism “unto repentance,”? in- 
volving the remission and forgiveness of sins, 
the objections of Strauss? are deprived of all 


force. 


It is true that our critic admits the lat- 
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4 Our author would have strength- 
ened his position, had he stated it 
somewhat as follows: “If the bap- 
tism of John was zot merely a bap- 
tism into the faith of a coming Mes- 
siah, but also, and for that reason, a 
baptism unto repentance, then,” &c. 
That John’s baptism was a baptism 
into the faith of a coming Messıah is 
not only clearly implied in the passage 
of Acts which has been referred to, 
but is also explicitly taught in the doc- 
trines from which the author derives 
his reply to Strauss. In the “ True 
Christian Religion” (Swed’g 9), No. 
688, it is said: * John was that proph- 
et who was sent to prepare a way for 
Jehovah God, about to descend into 


the world and accomplish the work 
of redemption. And he prepared 
that way by baptism, and, a? the same 
time, by proclaiming the Lora’ s ad- 
vent ; for, without such preparation, 
all who were then living would have 
been smitten with a curse, and would 
have perished.” Again, in No. 689, 
“ The reason why a way was prepared 
by the baptism of John was because, 
as was shown above, it served to in- 
troduce mankind into the future 
Church of the Lord, and to insert 
them in heaven amongst those who 
expected and desired the Messiah, 
so that they could be guarded by the 
angels, that the devils from hell might 
not break forth and destroy them; in 
reference to which it is written in 
Malachi (iii. and iv.), “Who ma 

abide the day of his coming?” and “ 
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ter view to be historically the more correct one; 
but he adds,’ “The Israelites, according to Mat- 
thew,” went out to John, and were baptized of 
him, confessing their sins. Did Jesus make a 
similar confession? ‘They were called upon to 
“repent.’® Was this call also addressed to 
Jesus ?” 

Every one may see, that, from an act of the 
Israelites, no just inference can be drawn in 
regard to the action of Jesus, nor in respect to 
the general nature of the baptism of John; nei- 
ther does that act prove that the call of the 
Baptist was addressed to those alone who stood 
in need of repentance. The reception of this 
call, and its application, necessarily differed 
according to the different states of individuals. 
This is true of Jesus, as well as of all those 
who came to John. As “he grew and waxed 
strong in spirit, filled with wisdom ;”* his mind 
developed with his body; his states changed. 
And, although Jesus was wilhout sin, it was 


will send Elijah the prophet, lest I the first step towards repentance is an 
come ‚and smite the earth with a acknowledgment of the Lord, — this 
curse.” See also No. 690. Clearly, baptism was a baptism “unto repent- 
John’s baptism represented John’s ance,” for the reason that it was a 
work, which was to prepare the way baptism into the faith of a coming 
for the Lord to come; and a neces- Messiah. The act of Jesus in thus 
sary part of this preparation was to professing a faith in his own messiah- 

roclaim his advent, to lead men to ship, he himself explains in his an- 
[ook for him, and soto introduce them swer to the remonstrance of John: 


into the faith of his coming. And ‘Thus it becometh us to fulfil all 
clearly also, as John’s baptism sym- righteousness,” (every law of divine 
bolized this work, and this work was _ order). — TR. 

necessary, — because, without an ac- 1 Leben Lae P- 372+ 
knowledgment of a coming Mes- 2 Ch. iii. 

siah,— men would never have ac- 3 Ch. iii. 
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only by degrees that he put off the weak and 
the corrupt nature inherited from his mother ; 
being gradually perfected by temptations and 
sufferings,’ and thus glorified,? he subjected 
himself to the laws of divine order, because it 
“became him to fulfil all righteousness.”® For 
this reason, it is not said of him, that he made 
confession of his sins. He had no sins to con- 
fess, as the Baptist himself acknowledges, 
when he seeks to prevent him, and says, “I 
have need to be baptized of thee, and comest 
thou to me?”* and when he “suffered him,” 
because of the declaration of Jesus, “Suffer it 
to be so now; for thus it becometh us to fulfil 
all righteousness.” But as his glorification 
was a type of the reformation and regeneration 
of believers, and as this again is symbolized 
by baptism, those theologians are undoubtedly 
justified in their view, who hold that Jesus, by 
suffering himself to be baptized, manifested his 
purpose of sanctioning the institution, and of 
establishing it as an ordinance of the Church. 
That John should have addressed Jesus in 
language, the purport of which was an exhor- 
tation to repentance; or, if this be not admit- 
ted, that he would not suffer him to be baptized 
until he had consented at least to simulate that 


1 Heb. ii. 10; v. 8, &c. 3 Matt. iii. 15. 
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state, and to approach him with the mien of a 
repentant sinner, —is a most arbitrary and un- 
founded assumption on the part of Strauss.! No 
less false and unfounded is his deduction from 
the narrative, that there is no way of escaping 
the conclusion, that Jesus had not, a¢ that time, 
conceived the idea of becoming the Messiah 
himself, and therefore may not be excluded 
from the reproof of Job:? “Shall mortal man 
be more just than God? shall a man be more 
pure than his Maker?” Equally unjustifia- 
ble and forced is his explanation of the 
words of Jesus:? “Which of you convinceth 
me of sin?” which he interprets as referring 
merely to open delinquencies, and to a more ad- 
vanced period of development. The language 
of the text allows of no such limitation of its 
meaning. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 373- 8 John viii. 46. 
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V. 


THE OCCURRENCES AT THE BAPTISM 
OF JESUS. 


(a) this subject Strauss remarks as follows :! 
“No other idea can be derived from the 
several narratives of these occurrences, but 
that the various incidents which are recorded 
were externally witnessed and heard. ‘The 
attempt to realize this representation of the mat- 
ter, however, presents to the cultivated reflec- 
tion no incongiderable difficulties. The first is, 
that, at the appearance of a divine being, it 
was necessary for the heavens to open, in order 
to enable that being to descend from his dwel- 
ling-place. This could not have been an 
objective appearance, but only a subjective 
representation in the spirit of an age in which 
men imagined God to have his abode above 
the celestial vault. Further, how can we rec- 
oncile with the idea of the Holy Spirit as the 
divine, all-pervading power, the representation 
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of his moving from place to place like a finite 
being, and, above all, of his embodiment in the 
form of a dove?” 

But if, as must be presumed, these occur- 
rences were neither seen nor heard by the 
material organs of sense, it does not follow that 
there was nothing of an objective character in 
the transaction ; unless, indeed, Dr. Strauss 
can demonstrate the impossibility of the exist- 
ence of any other but this material world, or 
of any other but our material organs, which, 
under certain conditions, may be set free, and 
enabled to see objects in the world to which 
they belong. His conclusion is but a surrep- 
titious attempt to gain an advantage; and the 
assumption, that the incidents narrated must 
either have been external appearances or the 
shadowy forms of a vision having no objectiv- 
ity, and therefore imperceptible to the senses,! 
rests upon a false basis, because the middle 
term of his proposition is wanting. Since 
there is a possibility of the existence of an- 
other, non-material world, to which our spir- 
itual organs belong, and in which all appear- 
ances are objective, although subject to non- 
mechanical laws, he has failed to prove that 
several persons did not, and could not, see the 
things recorded, and that the whole transaction 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 277. 
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was, in fact, a merely subjective “internal per- 
ception.” And if baptism itself is a symbol of 
regeneration, and in the case of Jesus was a 
symbol of the glorification of his humanity, 
the opening of the heavens to the spiritual eye 
follows most suitably as the symbol of the bles- 
sing consequent upon regeneration, and in 
respect to Jesus, as the symbol of the union of 
the human and divine, effected by the work 
of his glorification. ‘That this was an eternal 
union is most appropriately represented by the 
descent of a dove, —the symbol of purity, of the 
pure Holy Spirit, —and her lighting upon Jesus. 
Ohlshausen! very correctly observes: “Spirit- 
ual occurrences can be seen only by spiritual 
eyes. The spirit, the invisible cause of all 
visible things, contains within itself the ground 
of all. Every revelation of the divine is an 
opening of the heavens, and a descent of the 
divine. As little as we may form a merely 
material conception of the opening of the 
heavens, so little are we justified in explaining 
it in the ground of imagination: it is a real 
operation of the Spirit for the spirit. For the 
Redeemer himself, this opening of the heavens 
- Was permanent.” 

Strauss further says,” “Lücke admits that 
Luke represents the appearance at the baptism 
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of Jesus to have been objective; and by add- 
ing the words, ‘in a bodily shape, like a dove,’! 
to have given such a bodily weight to his lan- 
guage, that we cannot doubt his having enter- 
tained the idea of an external appearance of 
the dove as a symbol of the spirit.” 
This, however, does not bear out his conclu- 
sion,” that, in order to render it possible to 
conceive the phenomenon, which took place 
on the occasion of the baptism of Jesus, to 
have been a vision, the authenticity of the other 
Evangelists must be sacrificed to the authority 
of one, which would be altogether “illogical.” 
The acceptance of the theory of an odjective 
vision fully reconciles the four narratives: and 
this may not be set aside by an authoritative 
declaration, such as Strauss? has put forth 
against Ohlshausen, when he observes, “ The 
whole matter is, on the one hand, tossed over 
again from the plane of subjective vision to 
that of objective actuality ; whilst, on the other 
hand, as the dove does not appear to the physi- 
cal eye, but to the opened spiritual sight, and 
the words which were spoken are not heard 
by the natural ear, but only by the spirit, the 
rest of us are in danger of losing our reason in 
presence of this supersensuous sensuousness of 


1 Luke iii. 22. 3 Ibid, 
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Ohlshausen’s pneumatology.” - The rest of us? 
Oh, no! none but those who meet the case by 
begging the question; who, without further 
ado, deny the existence of the other world; 
and who, of course, do not understand any 
thing that rises above the limits of this world, 
in which their faith is so firmly rooted, espe- 
cially when they confound their arbitrary, no- 
tions with the ideas of their opponents, as in 
this case. 

The asserted “ supersensuous sensuousness 
of Ohlshausen’s pneumatology ” is nothing but 
an abortive production of Strauss’s logic, denom- 
inated a guaternio terminorum, or a confusion 
of terms: for, the first “sensuous” our critic 
uses according to his own understanding of the 
word; whilst he employs the second “sensu- 
ous” in another sense,—in that, namely, in 
which Ohlshausen understands it, and which 
is the meaning given to it by the Apostles, who 
distinctly teach the existence of a spiritual 
body. If, then, in accordance with the teach- 
ing of Scripture and of the Apostles, there 
are spiritual bodies,—a doctrine which has 
never been disproved,—if there are bodies 
which exist within our material bodies, we are 
at liberty, of course, to predicate of them ex- 
ternal sight, in contradistinction to their inter- 
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nal, intellectual vision, and external hearing 
as distinguished from their internal, spiritual 
hearing. This view removes altogether the 
appearance of a prodigy, which Strauss be- 
holds in the circumstance of “God’s uttering 
human articulate sounds in the forms of the 
language of a certain nation.” Had these 
sounds been heard by material ears, there 
might possibly have been occasion for such 
criticism. But, as the entire scene was enacted 
in the spiritual world, God could there reveal 
himself as well’ by means of articulate sounds, 
as by significative representations, such as the 
opening of the heavens, and the descending 
dove; seeing that all these manifestations were 
determined by the laws of spirit, and assumed 
no further, ultimate, or external form and ap- 
pearance. 

The mythical apprehension of these pas- 
sages! is thus shown to be without support or 
justification; and, the historical credibility of 
the narrative being established, its high signifi- 
cance can only be enhanced by the parallel 
passages drawn from the Old Testament. The 
moving of the Spirit of God upon the face of 
the waters,” it is true, is no more suggestive of 
the dove than of any other winged creature ; 
but the case is otherwise in regard to the dove 
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sent forth from the ark by Noah;! and Strauss 
very truly observes,? “When the earth was a 
second time covered with water, itwas a dove, 
sent forth by Noah, which hovered over the 
waters, and which, by the olive-leaf in her 
mouth, and afterwards by her not returning to 
him again any more, made known the renewed 
possibility of life on the earth.” The “waters” 
with which John. baptized are, as we have 
seen, a symbol of the introductory truths of 
the literal or external Word; and because Je- 
sus also required these for the purification of 
his humanity, according to the laws of order, 
therefore did he suffer himself to be baptized 
of John. And the opening of the heavens, 
the descent of the Holy Spirit in the form of a 
dove, and her lighting upon him on his com- 
ing up out of the waters, were representative 
of his rising from those introductory truths to 
the higher life imparted to him, and preserved 
in him by the Spirit, in the form of the pure 
truths of faith. ; 
The record borne by the Baptist, however, 
as found in the Gospel of John,? affords an in- 
dication to Dr. Strauss,‘ that, from the time of 
his baptism, Jesus entered into a relation to the 
Holy Spirit, which had not previously existed ; 
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and that this signification of the wonderful cir- 
cumstances accompanying that event, is in 
contradiction to the narratives of his birth. “If 
Jesus,” he asks, “was conceived of the Holy 
Spirit, as Matthew and Luke tell us; or if, as 
according to John, the Divine Logos was made 
flesh in him from the beginning, — what need 
had he of any special endowment by the Holy 
Spirit at his baptism?” But, on the one hand, 
it cannot be shown that he was not endowed 
with the Holy Spirit before the time of his bap- 
tism, as the words of John intimate no more 
than that such endowment was confirmed and 
ratified by an external sign; and, on the other 
hand, his conception of the Holy Spirit, and 
the making flesh of the Logos, do not exclude 
the gradual coming-forth of the divine in him, 
as his life freely developed itself. This is 
conceded by Strauss himself, when he says,! 
“that there was thus afforded him a motive of 
development, which caused the unfolding of 
that disposition from within outwardly.” And, 
moreover, he does not deny,” that the divine, 
with which Jesus was endowed from his birth, 
required also an external incitation, on ac- 
count of the human form of his development. 
“But, at the same time,” he remarks, “that 
internal disposition and external incitation 
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stand to each other in an inverse ratio: the 
greater the inducement required, the less the 
disposition; and where the disposition was so 
absolutely great, as must be assumed in the 
present case, the inducement must have been a 
minimum. If, however, we behold at the bap- 
tism of Jesus, a maximum of external induce- 
ment,.in the visible descent of the Holy Spirit, 
whilst we take into account the unique charac- 
ter of the Messianic problem, for the solution 
of which he was to be prepared, we cannot 
assume that the maximum of internal disposi- 
tion existed in him from birth.” Whether the 
occurrences at the baptism were to Jesus a 
minimum or a maximum of external induce- 
ment, it is impossible for us to know, as we are 
equally ignorant of the effect which they pro- 
duced upon him. This objection is, therefore, 
untenable. The baptism of John may have 
opened an epoch in the life of Jesus, as it ap- 
pears to have been his initiation into the more 
severe temptations which followed immediately 
thereon, without on that account interfering 
with the continuity of his internal development. 
It was not possible that any manifestation of 
his disposition, or any external inducement, 
could be of sufficient power to affect injuriously 
his freedom of will. The narratives of his su- 
pernatural conception, and of the occurrences 
at his baptism, do, therefore, not exclude each 
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other, but are perfectly recofcilable; and the 
fiction of Dr. Strauss, that the former is of 
later origin,’ is utterly without foundation. 

In additional proof of his position, that the 
Baptist was, in the beginning, by no means 
assured of the Messianic character of Jesus, 
and could therefore not have made use of the 
language ascribed to him by John, Strauss? 
cites the words, “Behold the Lamb of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world,”? as 
being predicated upon the idea of a suffering 
Messiah, which John could not have had, be- 
cause the disciples of Jesus had it not, seeing 
that even after his death they were perplexed 
concerning him.* “How could the Baptist,” 
he asks,® “who, according to the declaration 
of Jesus, was far inferior to the citizens of the 
heavenly kingdom,® have obtained an insight 
into the necessity of his sufferings, long before 
he underwent them?” But this involves two 
points incapable of proof. In the first place, 
it cannot be shown nor admitted, that the dis- 
ciples of Jesus were at that time to be reckoned 
among the citizens of the heavenly kingdom. 
They were to be prepared for this state; and it 
was possible for them to fall before they over- 
came, as is expressly recorded of one of them. 
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They alone are citizens of the heavenly king- 
dom, who have perfected the work of prepara- 
tion. John, indeed, was less than these; for 
he still belonged to the external church, and 
represented the external Word: but, like the 
earlier prophets, he could nevertheless serve as 
an organ for the utterance of the Word of 
God. Besides, as with his predecessors so 
with him, it was possible for him to make use 
of language of whose full and true meaning he 
was utterly unconscious. In the second place, 
it cannot be shown that his words involve the 
idea of a suffering Messiah. Strauss remarks :! 
“As the word ‘Lamb,’ is here preceded by the 
definite article, and followed by the apposition 
‘of God,’ it cannot be supposed to designate 
any lamb, but only a certain holy Lamb: in 
which case, if, according to the most probable 
explanation, it refers to the Lamb spoken of by 
Isaiah,” the expression, ‘taketh away the sins 
of the world,’ can only be explained by what is 
there said of the servant of God, who is com- 
pared to a lamb; namely, that he bears our 
sins and carries our sorrows, and that Z%ere- 
fore (?) it must designate a vicarious suffer- 
ing.” The lamb is indeed an emblem of 
innocence, as may appear especially from those 
passages of Scripture, in which it is contrasted 
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with the wolf." The Lamb of God therefore 
signifies the human of Jesus, as being inno- 
cence or guiltlessness itself: and of this pure 
humanity it can be said that it takes away 
the sin of the world, because it takes away the 
necessary consequences of sin, and imparts new 
life; or, as it is said in Revelations,? which 
“feeds those who have come out of great tribu- 
lations, and leads them unto living fountains 
of waters.” ‘This does not necessarily involve 
suffering on the part of the Lamb. Even if 
the expression in the original be rendered 
“beareth,” as in Isaiah,® instead of “taketh 
away,” it is to be remarked, that the prophets 
had to “bear” the sins of the people (z.e., to 
represent them) without, for that reason, suf- 
fering in their stead. That, by the symbolic 
acts which they performed, they bare the sins 
of the people, is expressly declared in Ezekiel ;° 
and that those sins were not thereby vicari- 
ously atoned for, appears from the fact, that 
the people were still punished for their sins, ® 
and from the divine declaration,’ “Like as I 
have done, so shall it be done unto them.” 
But Jesus, according to the doctrine of the 
Bible, also bore the sins of the world in a read 
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sense, in so far as he was born of a sinful 
mother, as before remarked, and in so far as 
he actually experienced the consequences of 
the sins of the world, in an hereditary evil 
disposition, which opened him to all possible 
temptations. ‘These two significations of the 
word to “bear,” are involved in its use by 
Isaiah ;! but it cannot be shown that they are 
contained in the expression, “to take away,” 
which evidently has respect to the redeeming 
and saving activity of Jesus, subsequently 
exercised. 

That this was rendered effective by means 
of his suffering must be proved from other 
passages. As the Baptist had, without doubt, 
read the fifty-third chapter of Isaiah, the idea 
of a suffering Messiah was probably not un- 
familiar to him, though it may not have assumed 
any prominence in his mind: at all events, it 
is totally undemonstrable that it was in his 
thought when he uttered the words above re- 
ferred to, and which are recorded in the Gospel 
of John.? 

Dr. Strauss very justly observes :* “That it 
is a mere dogmatic caprice to exclude from the 
words of John? the idea of the pre-existence of 
Jesus, appears on the very face of such decla- 
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rations as are put forth by Dr. Paulus. Un- 
prejudiced commentators have shown by over- 
whelming arguments, that the very ground of 
the superior dignity of Jesus, who appeared 
after John, as given in this Gospel, is the fact 
of his having been before the Baptist, — or, in 
other words, of his pre-existence.” On the 
other hand, however, he very unreasonably 
finds fault with the form in which the Baptist 
expresses himself, as being too much in the 
style of the Evangelist John, whilst he admits 
that these traces of a Jewish conception of the 
Messiah, who is the subject of Old-Testament 
theophanies, are to be met with in other writ- 
ings besides that of the Fourth Evangelist, — 
as in those of Paul! and of the Rabbins ;2 and 
confesses that the reply of the Baptist, recorded 
in John,? has proved extremely perplexing to 
commentators.* But this assertion bears upon 
those only who have deserted the Biblical 
stand-point, from which the Baptist is to be re- 
garded as a prophet, uttering words of God, 
which will very naturally be found to resemble 
the words of Jesus, and the language of the 
Prologue to John’s Gospel. It is assuming too 
much to say that this Evangelist was the author 
of the language he ascribes to the Baptist, in 
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the face of his repeated declarations of an in- 
tention to bear witness to the truth. On the 
contrary, a comparison of the language of 
Jesus! with that of John,? and an indignant 
rejection of the charge that the Evangelist 
has supplied the Baptist with the words he 
represents him to have uttered, will leave 
but this alternative to one who is disposed 
to form a just judgment, that both gave utter- 
ance to the words of God, as Jesus so often 
declared of himself, and as the Baptist set 
forth when he said, “For he whom God hath 
sent, speaketh the words of God; for God 
giveth not the spirit by measure.” ® 

The prophets declared either what they had 
themselves seen and heard, or they were seized 
by the Spirit of God, compelled to utter what 
was inspired into them. This was the case 
even with bad men, such as Balaam, who 
declared, “Must I not take heed to speak that 
which the Lord hath put into my mouth?” 
and whose utterances bore the stamp of the 
divine, equally with the glorious words of the 
Baptist. 

The judgment of Strauss is therefore alto- 
gether one-sided when he says, that, historically 
considered, it is impossible for the Baptist to 
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have made use of this language ;! and he is 
guilty also of another begging of the question, 
in the assertion, which immediately follows, 
that the dogma of inspiration is an imaginary 
one.” 

To him who holds firmly to the scriptural 
idea of inspiration, an idea which has hitherto 
not been successfully controverted, it is easy to 
conceive how the Baptist could so openly and 
frequently, and in states of such lofty inspira- 
tion, ascribe these Messianic attributes to Jesus, 
and yet be himself less than the least in the 
kingdom of the heavens. As above remarked, 
he was of the external representative church ; 
he himself represented the external Word, and 
his utterances did not flow from internal enlight- 
enment, as in the case of the Apostles, who 
came after him; but, like those of the other 
prophets, they were the words of God himself. 
And in as far as what Jesus said of the Bap- 
tist was also the word of God, although it does 
not exclude a reference to him, its true internal 
meaning relates properly to that which was 
represented by him; in other words, to the ex- 
ternal Word of God, which John taught. This 
is superior to all the doctrines of men (all of 
woman born) ; but in itself, and apart from its 
internal sense, it is still a step beneath the spir- 
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itual sense of the Word which exists in the 
heavens (the least in the kingdom of the 
heavens is greater than he). Strauss remarks,! 
* Such confessions as these of the Baptist, such 
refined views of the Messianic economy, were 
not put forth even by Peter; and yet the Lord 
receives him into his kingdom, and declares 
him to be the rock, upon which he will build 
his Church, on account of his confession of him 
as ‘the Christ, the Son of the living God.’”? 
What was said before bears equally upon this 
objection; and the passage cited is a strong 
proof of the fact, that Jesus and the Word of 
God, in general, do not treat of persons, but of 
the eternal truth represented by them, and 
of the divine seed operative in persons. If, 
therefore, the person of Peter, in whom the 
germs of the heavenly kingdom may even then 
have been implanted and made active, is not 
excluded from the declaration of Jesus, it was, 
nevertheless, the faith derived from God, ex- 
pressed in the disciple’s confession to which he 
referred, and which he called a rock, as it is 
elsewhere named in Scripture, whereon he 
would build his Church. 

There is no ground for the objections which 
Dr. Strauss? derives from the character of the 
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Baptist, and his whole mode of life. Whatever 
force they may seem to have from his stand- 
point, is altogether dissipated when they are 
viewed from that of Sacred Scripture. Accord- 
ing to this, John could not speak of Jesus other- 
wise than he did, even though he may not have 
understood why he so spoke of him; and his 
‘residence in the desert, his strict asceticism, his 
meat of locusts and wild honey, and the severe 
fasts which he imposed upon himself and his 
disciples, are to be regarded as having been 
divinely prescribed. They were all representa- 
tive of existing states of the Church, and of the 
reception of the external Word by the Jews; 
that it was an obscure reception; that there 
were but few very general, and not very at- 
tractive truths in their minds, with which the 
Word could connect itself, &c. It is therefore 
not strange, that his disciples, though not John 
himself, should have been offended at the lib- 
eral teaching and example of Jesus. At least, 
there was no manifestation of such a state of 
feeling on his part, before his imprisonment. 
And it is certainly significant, that doubts 
should have arisen in his mind just at that 
time, and that Jesus should have found it ne- 
cessary to add to his reply to the questions 
sent by his disciples, the words, “ And blessed 
is he whosoever shall not be offended in me.”! 


1 Matt. xi. 6. 
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The position, moreover, which the Baptist 
assumes, when he declares that he must de- 
crease, whilst Jesus must increase,! cannot be 
regarded as false, even from Dr. Strauss’s point 
of view. And the ground of objection which 
he offers,” “that history records no instance in 
which a man of world-historical importance 
had voluntarily resigned the reins of the events. 
that had been ruled by himself, into the hands 
of another, who came after him for the very 
purpose of casting him into the shade and 
rendering him superfluous ;” for this ground, 
whilst it evinces but small faith in humanity, 
proves nothing, and lapses with the arbitrary 
stand-point of the critic. “But,” he adds, 
“John presents the Baptist in a totally different 
light from that in which he appears in the 
Synoptical Gospels, and in Josephus. The 
practical preacher of repentance is transformed 
by him into a speculative Christologist ; and his 
hard, unyielding nature is changed into a soft 
and resigned character.” As if Matthew did 
not record these humble words of John, “I in- 
deed baptize you with water unto repentance ; 
but he that cometh after me is mightier than I, 
whose shoes I am not worthy to bear: he shall 
baptize you with the Holy Ghost and with fire. 


1 John iii. 30. 3 Ibid., p. 348. 
2 Leben Jesu, p. 347- 
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Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly 
purge his floor, and gather his wheat into the 
garner; but he will burn up the chaff with un- 
quenchable fire.”! And, further, when Jesus 
came to him to be baptized of him, that he for- 
bad him, saying, “I have need to be baptized 
of thee, and comest thou to me?” And we are 
told by three Synoptical Evangelists, that John 
heard the voice saying, “This is my beloved 
Son, in whom I am well pleased.”? According 
- to this, it is plain that the Baptist regarded Jesus 
as the Messiah, and ascribed pre-existence to 
him. And if the Evangelist John presents other 
traits in his character besides those given by 
the Synoptical writers, they are certainly not of 
a contradictory nature, but serve rather to com- 
plete the picture of the Baptist. 

The greater finish given to the description of 
the scene between John and Jesus,’? Strauss 
considers to afford evidence that it originated 
partly in imagination, and in part is a remod- 
elling of the Synoptical narrative.* A man 
of the character of the Evangelist, could not 
have presumed to invent a fiction containing 
exact details of place, time, and circumstances, 
especially at a period when still living eye- 


1 Matt. iii. 14; Mark i. 7, 8; 3 jap. 29, &c. 
Luke iii. 15-17- 4 Leben Jesu, p. 348. 
2 Matt iii, 17; Mark i. ıı ; Luke 
iii. 21. » 
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witnesses were able to expose the falsehood ! 
“But, according to one statement,! Jesus is rep- 
resented as walking in the vicinity of John, 
and to another,? he is said to be coming unto 
him; and yet in neither case are we told that 
they met.” From any point of view, this 
enigma is readily solved, by simply supposing, 
either that particular circumstances prevented 
their coming together, or that there was noth- 
ing in the purpose of the Gospel, which called 
for special mention of the fact. Certainly, 
there is no need of the arbitrary assumption, 
that the Evangelist, in order to represent sen- 
sually the reference of the Baptist to the Mes- 
siah, invented and embellished the account of 
his passing by. 

It is apparent, from what has been said, that 
Strauss has by no means succeeded in demon- 
strating his position,? that any personal recog- 
nition and declaration of Jesus as the Messiah, 
on the part of the Baptist, zs unthinkable. ‘The 
effort to show how such an idea might have 
arisen from John’s reference to a Messiah, 
who was to come after him, but leads our critic 
into new assumptions and misrepresentations. 
He regards the statement in Acts,‘ that John 
had baptized into the name of a coming Mes- 


1 John i. 35. ® Leben Jesu, p. 349- 
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siah, to whom he had directed attention, and 
who was said to be Jesus, as only an interpre- 
tation given to the words of the Baptist, after 
the accomplishment of the prophecy. But 
with how much greater justice may we not 
declare his assumption to be an interpretation 
of the language of Paul, made in accordance 
with the purpose of the interpreter! The 
apostle does not say that John baptized into 
the name of the coming Messiah, but “with 
the baptism of repentance;” and thereby he 
proves the necessity of a second baptism. 
Now, if Jesus did come after him, and no more 
occurred than what is related in the Synoptical 
Gospels, it is difficult to suppose that the 
Baptist should not have made a personal refer- 
ence to him, even if his own faith in him was 
at times wavering. It is therefore an arbitrary 
. assumption to pronounce the words, “that is in 
Christ Jesus,” an interpretation derived from 
the event. Had they been no more than this, 
the disciples of John would hardly have suf- 
fered themselves to be baptized into the name 
of Jesus, without demanding the evidence to 
convince them that Jesus, and none other, was 
the one to whom their master had directed 
them. 

Strauss,’ indeed, imagines that this passage 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 350. 
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explains John’s strong desire to place the 
Baptist in a more favorable light than is war- 
ranted by the history. It informs him! that 
there were persons in Ephesus, who had 
knowledge of no other baptism but that of 
John, and who were therefore rebaptized by 
Paul into the name of Jesus. But, according 
to an ancient tradition, the Fourth Gospel was 
written at Ephesus.? “ Accepting this tradition, 
and regarding Ephesus as the seat of a number 
of John’s followers,” he claims, “that the de- 
sire to bring them over to Jesus will account 
for the extraordinary weight accorded to the 
testimony of the Baptist in the Fourth Gospel.” 
A marvellous conclusion! The extraordinary 
weight of which he speaks, if it exists, is as- 
suredly not what he supposes it to be. His 
effort is to show that this passage of Acts 
explains why John was so anxious to present 
the relation of the Baptist to Jesus in a more 
favorable light than is warranted by history ; 
and he succeeds in demonstrating the very 
reverse. Had the Evangelist been animated 
by a specially strong desire to bring the dis- 
ciples of John over to Jesus, he would have 
been equally anxious to say nothing of him 
that was not historically true; since there must 
have been those among them, who, having been 
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eye and ear witnesses of the events of the 
Baptist’s life, or who, having received knowl- 
edge of them from such witnesses, by exposing 
the falsehood of his statements, would inevita- 
bly have defeated his purpose. Whilst, on 
the other hand, the little that is related by the 
Synoptical writers, or that Strauss admits as 
historically true, would have been amply sufhi- 
cient to win their favor. 
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VI. 


TIME AND PLACE OF THE TEMPTATIONS OF 
JESUS. 


MATTHEW Iv. I; MARK I. 12; Luke Iv. I. 


AY, Vise discussing the question of the local- 

ity of the temptations of Jesus, Strauss! 
expresses great surprise, “that the Synoptical 
Gospels should represent Jesus to have been 
led, after his baptism, into the wilderness, for 
the purpose of being tempted, as though he 
had never previously been there; the fact be- 
ing, as Matthew? informs us, that John by 
whom he was baptized, had his abode in the 
desert.” He solves the difficulty by supposing 
one of two things, either, that John, after be- 
ginning to preach in the wilderness, had gone 
to the Jordan to baptize those who came unto 
him; or, that the banks of the Jordan formed a 
boundary of the desert in which he abode, and 
that the Evangelists had omitted to state that 
after his baptism, Jesus had been led by the 
Spirit into the depths of that desolate region. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 396. 3 Ch. iil. x. 
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He meets with greater obstacles, however, in 
his efforts to remove a chronological difficulty 
which lies in his way. 

He says,’ “Whilst the Synoptical Gospels 
relate that Jesus abode forty days in the wil- 
derness, immediately subsequent to his bap- 
tism, and did not return to Galilee until after 
the lapse of this period, John, who says noth- 
ing of the temptation, seems to indicate an 
interval of but a few days between the baptism 
of Jesus and his journey to Galilee, and thus 
to exclude entirely the forty days’ residence in 
the desert.” 

He admits, it is true, that following the 
example of Liicke, we may insert whatever 
we please -before the nineteenth verse of the 
first chapter of John, at which the historical 
portion of the Fourth Gospel begins. Never- 
theless, he deems it highly improbable that 
John should have inadvertently omitted the 
account of the temptations, which the other 
Evangelists regard as a matter of the greatest 
importance. 

But the fact of this omission by John, by no 
means proves it to have been accidental. Pos- 
sibly the making a record of these temptations 
lay not within the scope of his purpose, which, 
as he expresses it, was that men “might be- 
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lieve that Jesus is the Christ, the Son of God, 
and that, “believing, they might have life in 
his name ;”! the statement of which purpose, 
he accompanies” and follows? by the remark, 
that “there are also many other things which 
Jesus did,” which, “if they should be written 
every one, even the world itself would not 
contain the books that should be written.” It 
is also possible, that the existence of the narra- 
tive of the temptations in the other Evange- 
lists, was the very reason for its omission by 
John. 

Equally inconclusive for his purpose, is 
the following dilemma presented by Strauss :# 
“that this record was either dogmatically objec- 
tionable to him, or that it did not exist among 
the traditions from which he drew the materi- 
als of his history.” The critic’s division of the 
case is logically false, because it does not 
include all the points, other possibilities being 
supposable. For, even if this narrative did 
not exist among the traditions from which he 
drew the materials of his Gospel, and which 
could have been none other than the state- 
ments made to him by Jesus himself, he may 
have had reasons for omitting it, other than 
those suggested by dogmatic objections. 


& 


2 Ch. xx. 2r. 8 Ch.xxi. 25. 
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The learned Doctor! calls attention to an- 
other discrepancy, which is however, not in- 
explicable, “in the fact, that Matthew speaks 
of the temptation as having taken place after 
the forty days, whilst the other Evangelists 
appear to treat it as having occurred, in part 
at least, during that period.” As he very 
correctly intimates, this discrepancy is but an 
“appearance;” for it vanishes, the moment 
the text is read as it is written, and not under 
the influence of a notion imported into it. Mat- 
thew does not say, that the temptation did not 
take place until after the forty days, but on 
the contrary, that “Jesus was led up of the 
Spirit into the wilderness Zo be tempted of the 
devil,”? and then specially notices a peculiar 
form of the temptation, which he underwent 
at the end of the forty days. 

It is perfectly obvious that his mention of 
this peculiar form of temptation, does not ex- 
clude other temptations previously suffered. 
Luke also notices this temptation, but express- 
ly remarks, that he was tempted during the 
forty days;* which elicits from Strauss but 
this observation: “it is inexplicable that Luke 
should not have mentioned even one of the 
many temptations of the forty days, but in 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 399- 3 Ch. iv. 2. 
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accord with Matthew, should have referred 
only to the three which took place after that 
period.” This may be accounted for by sup- 
posing the record, as given by Luke, to have 
been the extent of the revelation made to him; 
all further details having been withheld be- 
cause they were not embraced by the design 
of his narrative, especially as they were not of 
a character essentially different from the mat- 
ters subsequently introduced into it. The fact 
of Luke’s not having made mention of these 
temptations, certainly does not justify our critic 
in stigmatizing this portion of his Gospel, as 
an “awkwardly constructed and scarcely tol- 
erable piece of composition.” 

Nor does Mark contradict Matthew and 
Luke, in what Strauss! calls a further diver- 
gence, when he makes him say that “the 
temptations occurred only during the forty 
days.” The word “only” is an addition of 
the critic’s; for Mark, so far from limiting the © 
temptations of Jesus to that period, makes 
special mention of those which he endured in 
Gethsemane,? and on the cross.” The literal 
statement of this Evangelist is,* that “he was 
there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of 
Satan; and was with the wild beasts;” and 
this does certainly not exclude other, and sub- 

‘ sequent temptations. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 399. 3 Ch. xv. 34+ 
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Vil. 


THE HISTORY OF THE TEMPTATIONS, AS 
PRESENTED IN THE GOSPELS. 


So respect to the subject-matter of this 

history, Strauss! asks “What purpose 
was this temptation designed to subserve?” 
Strange as such a question may appear, it, is 
less surprising than the fact, that in seeking 
for a solution, he should overlook the most 
simple and obvious one, which lies in the very 
spirit of the Evangelists, and flows directly 
from the connection of the narrative. The 
temptation in the desert followed immediately 
upon the baptism, and after the reception of 
new power in consequence of that act. This 
at once suggests the idea, that the temptations 
were designed to accomplish what was sym- 
bolically represented by the baptism; namely, 
the purification of the humanity of Jesus. The 
divine energy developed in the baptism was to 
be exercised in the work of his progressive 
advancement. By combat alone can virtue be 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 404 
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strengthened ; and the temptatzons were com- 
bats. Victory in these temptations, would 
yield him new power for greater conquests ; 
and this is plainly indicated by the fact that, 
after the victory obtained, “angels ministered 
unto him.” 

And this refutes also the further objection 
offered by Strauss,! “that it is difficult to con- 
ceive either the possibility or the use of a fast 
of forty days. It is to be inferred from the 
narrative, that Jesus was impelled to the fast 
by the same Spirit, of whom he was led into 
the wilderness, and who there incited him to a 
course of discipline, such as had been entered 
upon by other men of God of the Old Cove- 
nant, for their purification, and to prepare 
them for intuitive visions of divine things. But 
it could not have been concealed from this 
Spirit, that this very fasting would offer a 
fitting occasion for Satan to assail Jesus, and 
that he would employ the hunger excited by 
long abstinence from food, as his advocate in 
the temptation.” Truly a most lame and im- 
potent objection! If the Spirit knew this, he 
certainly also foresaw that Jesus would not 
yield to the arguments of such an advocate, 
but would come out of the temptation with 
increased powers. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 405. 
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But Dr. Strauss! adds, “Such being the 
case, was not the fasting of Jesus, in a certain 
sense, a challenge offered to Satan, and an act 
of presumption, such as would ill become even 
one who felt most sure of himself?” This 
objection is self-contradictory ; for if, as Dr. 
Strauss assumes, the fast was undertaken at 
the instance of the Holy Spirit, Jesus could not 
have been guilty of presumption, —a state of 
mind that can only be predicated of one who is 
not influenced by the Holy Spirit. But sup- 
posing this Spirit to have been so far with- 
drawn from him, that left to himself, and 
apparently deprived of all good and truth, he 
became conscious of a state of spiritual fasting, 
was there not sufficient reason for a natural fast, 
to prepare him for the approaching encounter 
with evil spirits.? His condition of fasting was 
therefore the very reverse of presumptuous. 

But the Devil’s appearance in person, to 
effect his temptations! This is the real stum- 
bling-block in the way Of our critic. “ For if,” 
he remarks,? “there is an actual, personally 
existing devil, it is not possible for him to ren- 
der himself visible; and if it were possible, it 
is not probable that pe would demean himself 
as described in our narrative.” In support of 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 406. “This kind goeth not out but by 
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20; Luke v. 35; but especially Matt. 3 Leben Jesu, p. 406. 
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this view, he brings to bear Schleiermacher’s 
argument against the existence of a devil, in 
the popular acceptation of the term which he 
demonstrates to be a compound of contradic- 
tions received from heathen nations by the 
Jews, during the period of their exile. But 
this argument is directed only against an exist- 
ing ecclesiastical notion, and not against the 
doctrine of the Gospels, which does not teach 
that the Devil or Satan zs a Prince of fallen 
Angels, but rather, as we understand it, that 
the name designates a number of departed evil 
human spirits, who may, as in this case, ap- 
pear in the form of one individual. This idea 
of a Satan does not exclude the prominent 
manifestation of single evil spirits, under cer- 
tain circumstances. 

But if the tempter was not the reputed Prince 
of fallen Angels, the objections to the narra- 
tive which are based upon his presumed wis- 
dom, lose all their seeming force; and we may 
readily imagine that a’ spirit, once a man on 
earth, believing Jesus to be deserted by the 
divine Spirit, but not by his own assurance of 
his Messianic dignity and power, should think 
it possible to seduce him, into an attempt to 
demonstrate his divine power, especially if he 
was himself possessed of the art of assuming 
the form of an angel of light.! 


1 2 Cor. zii 24, 
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This observation refers equally to the spir- 
it’s effort to incite him to worship what was 
not divine, as the price of all the kingdoms of 
the world; since it likewise includes the tempt- 
er’s imaginary ability to clothe the infernal in 
the garb of a divine form and appearance. 
Still it is not to be denied, that in the Gospel 
presentation of its single features, the tempta- 
tion has the appearance of insignificance, when 
contrasted with the dignity and power of Him 
who came as the Messiah. But as the three 
temptations took place in three different and 
even remote localities, the question naturally 
arises, How was Jesus conveyed, with the 
Devil, from one place to the other?! 

Dr. Strauss has amply demonstrated, that 
this change of locality is not to be regarded 
as involving natural journeyings, according 
to the view of many Orthodox theologians ; 
a view, indeed, which is directly contradicted 
by the statement of Luke,’ that the Devil 
showed him all the kingdoms of the world, “in 
a moment of time.” There would be less dif- 
ficulty in adopting the theory of a vision, pro- 
vided it were not made to include the forty 
days’ fast; for it seems like an arbitrary as- 
sumption, to apply the simple historical state- 
ment, “and when he had fasted forty days and 
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forty nights, he was afterward an hungred,” to 
a state of vision. 

\The spiritual eyes of Jesus may have been 
opened to behold the things represented before 
him by an evil spirit. But against this suppo- 
sition lies the objection, offered by Strauss and 
others, that all other visions mentioned in the 
New Testament are specially announced; and 
besides, it does not relieve the narrative from 
the exception taken to the apparent insignifi- 
cance of the temptation. 

Nor can we see any force in the natural 
explanations! which have been offered, or in 
the assumption that Jesus was merely assailed 
by tempting thoughts, which entered his mind 
either during the time of his abode in the 
desert, after the baptism, or at other and vari- 
ous times, but which were soon overcome by 
the sheer power of his will; and that, when 
speaking of them to his disciples, he described 
them, in the figurative language common to 
Orientals, as temptations of the Devil; and 
that this figurative description was subse- 
quently received as a literal statement of facts. 
But Schleiermacher, in opposition to this, very 
justly insists upon the sinlessness of Jesus, in 
consequence of which it was not possible for 
such thoughts to arise in his mind, and much 
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less to affect his heart by their allurements. 
And we can certainly assent to the opinion of 
Strauss,’ that the strong common sense of 
Jesus could not have been favorably affected 
by thoughts such as were suggested in the 
second temptation described by Matthew. 
Dr. Strauss very properly also repudiates 
the idea advanced by some, that the history of 
the temptations is related as a parable by Je- 
sus, not as a part of his experience, but in 
order to preserve his disciples from the danger 
of falling in them. He observes truly,? that a 
parable, the form of which is essentially histor- 
ical, can only be distinguished from a veritable 
history by the fact, that the actors in it are at 
once recognized to be imaginary persons. But 
this, he adds, depends upon one of two things, 
either that the persons be but vaguely desig- 
nated, as in the parables of the sower, the 
king, and the householder; or, if they are 
individualized, that it be done in such a man- 
ner as to make it perfectly evident, that they 
are not historical personages, but the mere lay 
figures of a fictitious narrative, as in the para- 
ble of Lazarus and the rich man. From these 
considerations, it is plain that one who is sen- 
sibly present, cannot be employed as the sub- 
ject of a parable, inasmuch as he is always a 
definite and evident historical personage. 


1 Leben Jesu, p. 415. 2 Ibid., p. 416. 
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From this, however, Strauss draws the con- 
clusion, that at any rate the history of the 
temptations could not have been produced dy 
Jesus, but must have been devised concerning 
him; z.e. it is a primitive Christian tradition. 
This is a hasty conclusion, because the possi- 
bilities of an ‘explanation of the history have 
not all been exhausted. The parabolical is not 
the only form of figurative language. What 
Jesus says of his flesh and blood, of the Tem- 
ple, and of a city set on a hill, is evidently 
expressed in figures, though not in parables, 
and he may have employed some such other 
mode in making a concise statement of the 
assaults of the powers of darkness upon him. 
These assaults could only have been attempts 
to excite in him the love of honor and of the 
World, and to lead him to seek self-exaltation. 
For when the desire of good of which he had 
apparently been deprived, returned to him, he 
was enabled to undergo spiritual temptation. 

This came to him in the first suggestion of 
the tempter, —to make bread of the s¢omes of the 
desert; to seek the nourishment of his spiritual 
life in the natural truths of his humanity, de- 
serted as it was by the Spirit, and not to look 
for any other truths. This assault he repelled 
by the Word: “Man shall not live by bread 
alone, but by every word that proceedeth out 
of the mouth of God.” He then progressed to 
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spiritual truths (into the holy city), even to 
their highest principle (the pinnacle of the 
Temple); but was met by the temptation to 
let himself down again into subordinate and 
derivative truths, with the assurance that he 
would be preserved from all error and doubt 
(he should not dash his foot against a stone), 
provided the Divine of the Father was really 
in him. And this temptation he overcame by 
the Word, “Thou shalt not tempt the Lord thy 
God ;” the Divine is above all temptation. 
Failing in this second effort, the evil spirits 
sought to excite ideas of his own excellence, 
and of the pre-eminence of his humanity (“the 
devil taketh him up into an exceeding high 
mountain”), and to show him that universal 
dominion lay within his reach (“and showeth 
him all the kingdoms of the world”), if he 
but willed to grasp it, and to act in the full 
consciousness of his exalted dignity and power 
(“all these things will I Bine thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me”) ; but this sugges- 
tion, flowing from the diabolic lust of domin- 
ion, he repelled as utterly satanic, resting in 
the divine Truth, that the Divine alone, and 
not the human, should rule (“Thou shalt wor- 
ship the Lord thy God, and him only shalt 
thou serve”). When he had thus conquered 
in the temptations, the heavenly affections and 
desires again manifested their activity, and 
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filled him with consolation and peace, —“the 
angels ministered unto him.” 

This view of the history of course altogether 
excludes Strauss’s question, “ whether ethereal 
beings could provide earthly, material food, — 
or whether the human body of Jesus could have 
been nourished by heavenly substances ?” 

Considered in this light, and freed from 
all figurative and symbolical clothing, these 
temptations will be seen to comprehend all the 
temptations which Jesus endured from infancy 
to the end of his natural life; for all of them 
turned upon the love of self and the love of the 
world. And if this explanation presents the 
narrative in a light altogether worthy of Jesus, 
the assumption of its being a myth or mere 
tradition, must appear to be an arbitrary ca- 
price. Jesus, it is true, was subject to the in- 
fluence of infernal powers, (he was among the 
beasts, concerning which see the Apocalypse 
and the prophets); he did not, however, re- 
veal to his disciples the particulars of his temp- 
tations, but, as was his custom, informed them 
of the general fact in correspondential terms. 

. The parallel passages from the Old Testament, 
adduced against this view of the subject; so 
far from casting any doubt upon it, but add to 
its force, and give it perfect confirmation. 
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DIFFERENCE BETWEEN JOHN AND THE SYNOP- 
' TICAL GOSPELS RESPECTING THE SCENE OF 
THE LABORS OF JESUS. 


ON this subject Strauss! observes: “John 

informs us that Jesus had been present 
at four festivals in Jerusalem, before going up 
to the city for the last time; at the Passover,? 
at Pentecost,’ at the Feast of Tabernacles, and 
at the Feast of Dedication;® that he had been 
once in Bethany ;* had remained for some time 
in the region of Judea; and had also labored. 
in Samaria on his journey through that district. 
Why do the Synoptical writers ignore the fact 
of these repeated visits of Jesus in Judea and 
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Jerusalem? Why do they represent Jesus not 
to have passed the boundaries of Galilee and 
Perea, before he undertook his last, fatal jour- 
ney?” 

In reply to these questions we remark, that 
the journey into Galilee, mentioned by Mat- 
thew,! Mark,? and Luke,? may have taken 
place after the sojourn of Jesus in Jerusalem, 
at the time of the Feast of Pentecost, and sub- 
sequently to the events recorded in the fifth 
chapter of John; and that moreover, it may 
not have accorded with the purpose which those 
Evangelists had in view when writing their 
Gospels, to record all the circumstances no- 
ticed by John, if even they were conversant 
with them. Although it is inadmissible to 
suppose Matthew, for example, who was a Gali- 
lean, to have been actuated by a desire to pro- 
duce the impression that the activity of Jesus 
was confined to his native district; we may 
imagine their course to have been determined 
by higher influences, and for reasons, such as 
the one referred to by Strauss* himself, that 
the discourses of Jesus at Jerusalem, recorded 
by John, were of a nature to require of those 
who read them a higher degree of Christian 
development than existed during the first apos- 
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tolic times. He styles this, it is true, a singu- 
lar disposition of the popular and the esoteric ; 
but it is to be observed, that it is a disposition 
which is intimately connected with the repre- 
sentative character of Galilee and the Synopti- 
cal Evangelists on the one hand, and of Judea 
and John on the other. And he is altogether 
too hasty in reaching the conclusion,! that “if 
John is right, the first three Evangelists are 
altogether ignorant of an essential part of the 
earlier labors of Jesus; but, if they are right, 
the writer of the Fourth Gospel has drawn 
upon his imagination for the greater portion of 
his narrative of those labors; or has, at least, 
assigned to them a wrong locality.” The con- 
clusion is inconsequent; for, even if it be ad- 
mitted, that each of these writers was not 
acquainted with. all the particulars given by 
another, or that his knowledge of them was 
not as exact as that of another, it remains im- 
possible for us to decide with certainty, whether 
he omitted the record of a fact, for this reason, 
or because it comported not with the purpose 
he had in view, of which we have no more 
precise knowledge than of the causes operating 
upon his mind to produce the result before us. 
But our critic maintains,? that the relation of 
John to the Synoptical writers was of such a 
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nature, as to cause their “starting out from di- 
ametrically opposite points.” The latter, and 
especially Matthew, when recording the de- 
parture of Jesus from Galilee, seldom fail to 
state a special reason for his doing so, whether 
it was to avoid the pressure of the multitude, 
by departing to the other side of the lake ;! or 
to seek a refuge from the treacherous wiles of 
Herod in the desert of Perzea;? or to escape 
from the offended Pharisees, by going into the 
coasts of Tyre and Sidon.’ John, on the con- 
trary, usually seeks to account for the depart- 
ure of Jesus from Judea, and his withdrawal 
into Galilee. If he does not assign the invita- 
tion to the marriage in Cana as the sole cause 
of the first journey into that district, he very 
explicitly ascribes his return thither, after at- 
tending the Passover for the. first time subse- 
quent to his baptism, to the threatening attitude 
of the Pharisees, whose attention had been 
called to the increasing numbers of his follow- 
ers.* And his sojourn in the country lying to 
the east of the sea of Tiberias,® after the sec- 
ond Festival at which he had been present, he 
undoubtedly connects with the state of public 
feeling against him, on account of which, as 
we are told in the immediate continuation of 
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the narrative, “Jesus walked in Galilee;” a 
prolonged abode in Judea being attended with 
danger to his life, “because the Jews sought to 
kill him.”! The months intervening between 
the following Feast of Tabernacles, and the 
Feast of Dedication,? Jesus appears to have 
passed in the capital, unmolested by his ene- 
mies. The journeys to Perea,* and to the city 
called Ephraim,‘ at any rate, he represents as 
having been induced by the persecutions which 
Jesus had to endure in Judea. The entire re- 
cital of this portion of the history, in the Sy- 
noptical Gospels, is therefore based upon the 
idea in the minds of the writers, that Galilee 
was the peculiar theatre of the activity of Jesus, 
before his last journey to Jerusalem; whilst 
that of John rests upon the presumption, that 
the real desire of Jesus was to devote himself 
exclusively to the work in Judea and Jerusa- 
lem, which he was only led to forego from 
considerations of prudence, which counselled 
his occasional and temporary visits to the more 
remote provinces.” 

That this conclusion is utterly irrational, 
needs no demonstration. The circumstance, 
that reasons are usually assigned for a per- 
son’s leaving a certain place, is declared to be 
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a proof of its being the peculiar theatre of his 
activity, and of his desire to make it his per- 
manent abode, which he is only led to forego 
on prudential grounds. And this to account 
for his visits to more remote provinces! Mar- 
vellous logic! The very reverse may have 
been the truth. Those remote provinces may 
have been the chosen scene of his activity; he 
may have purposed to devote certain portions 
of his time to his work in this or in that place, 
and to have removed from the one or the other 
a few days, months, or even years sooner than 
he had at first intended, only for good and 
sufficient reasons, operative at the time. 

Such argumentation leads to no just conclu- 
sion. Our position remains unaltered, that 
the Synoptical Gospels, as well as the Gospel 
of John, indicate Judea and Jerusalem to have 
been the peculiar theatre of the activity of 
Jesus, from which he withdrew only because 
of certain states and conditions existing in the 
minds of the people, in consequence of which 
he took up his abode in Galilee; whilst simi- 
lar states among its inhabitants led him to visit 
other regions of the country, from which he 
was again recalled to Judea and Jerusalem, for 
the accomplishment of certain purposes of his 
own. 
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IP: 
THE RESIDENCE OF JESUS IN CAPERNAUM. 


HE writers of the Synoptical Gospels,” 

says Strauss,! “distinguish this place as 
the city of Jesus (his own city) ; here he had his 
home,” perhaps in the house of Peter.? John, 
on the contrary, appears to designate Cana, 
and not Capernaum, as the place with which 
Jesus was most intimately connected. He in- 
forms us, that after his baptism, he went first 
to Cana,? led thither, it is true, by a special 
purpose; that his subsequent residence in Ca- 
pernaum was but of short duration ;5 that on 
his return from the Festival at Jerusalem, he 
betook himself again to Cana; and that he 
went down from this city, to work the miracu- 
lous cure,® which according to the Synoptical 
Gospels, was performed in Capernaum; after 
this we once more find him in the Synagogue 
of the latter city.” The foremost of his disci- 
ples, likewise, said by the other Evangelists 
to have been from Capernaum, John assigns to 
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Cana and Bethsaida; in which connection, 
however, it is to be observed, that the former! 
also refer to the last-named city, as a promi- 
nent locality of the labors of Jesus.” 

There will be no difficulty in reconciling this 
apparent difference of statement, if it be under- 
stood, as above suggested, that the journey into 
Galilee, noticed. by the Synoptical Gospels, 
took place after the delivery of the discourse, 
recorded in the fifth chapter of John. This 
writer also tells us that Jesus was in Caper- 
naum at the beginning of his public career ; 
but it would appear that his actual dwelling in 
that city, of which Matthew speaks,? must be 
placed at a later period; wherefore also John 
makes the remark when speaking of the for- 
mer visit, “that they continued there not many 
days.”® It was during this later period of his 
life that the people were accustomed to seek 
Jesus at Capernaum.* Here he addressed 
them, and taught in the Synagogue.’ But the 
cure, of which John tells us,‘ must, for this 
reason, have been performed at some antece- 
dent time. The assumption that this act is 
identical with the miracle recorded by the Sy- 
noptical writers,’ is incapable of proof. The 
sick man spoken of by John, is the son of a 
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nobleman of the royal household; whilst the 
subject of the narrative in the Synoptical Gos- 
pels was the servant of a Roman centurion. 
The demeanor of the nobleman is the very 
opposite of that of the centurion. The former 
beseeches Jesus to come down to his son,! and 
is rebuked for making the request ;? but the 
latter, seeing Jesus ready to come, and be- 
lieving it to be unnecessary, and himself un- 
worthy of so great an honor, is praised for his 
faith.? 

To assert, however, that John* assigns the 
foremost of the disciples to Cana and Bethsaida, 
is an entire misrepresentation of the fact. He 
merely remarks of Nathaniel, that he was of 
Cana in Galilee. 

That this Evangelist refers more frequently 
to Cana than to Capernaum, may possibly be 
accounted for on more interior grounds. In 
that city Jesus had changed water into wine, an 
act which, spiritually interpreted, signifies an 
elevation of the natural to the spiritual. And 
John’s Gospel treats more especially of the spir- 
itual and heavenly aspect of the events in the 
life of Jesus. For this reason also, he tells us 
more of what took place in Jerusalem and 
Judea, which are types of the spiritual and ce- 
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lestial principles, as well as of their oppo- 
sites. 

To the apprehension of Strauss, Matthew ? 
assigns a whzmszcal reason for the choice of 
Capernaum, as the central point of the labors 
of Jesus in Galilee, when he tells us, that it 
was determined by the necessity of fulfilling an 
Old Testament. prophecy.? 

Our critic’s judgment, however, in arbitra- 
rily condemning the stand-point of the Gospels 
without investigation, is but another begging 
of the question. He imagines Luke‘ to sug- 
gest another and far more admissible reason, 
in the failure of the attempt made by Jesus at 
Nazareth. Were we to admit this to be a fact, 
the two statements might easily be reconciled. 
What Luke relates may have been the occa- 
sion of the removal of Jesus to that region, in 
which, according to the divine prophecy, a great 
light “was to arise upon the people.” But 
Strauss entirely misrepresents this Evangelist, 
who so far from giving a reason for the course 
of Jesus, simply remarks, “And he came down 
to Capernaum, a city of Galilee.”® 

The two other Synoptical writers, says 
Strauss,° also refer to a visit of Jesus in Naza- 
reth, but at a much later period, and after he 
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had for a long time previous labored in Gali- 
lee, and been domiciled in Capernaum.! The 
mere resemblance of these narratives does not 
prove their reference to the same circumstances ; 
the more especially, as neither Matthew nor 
Mark make any mention of Nazareth, but only 
state, that “he came into his own country,” or 
to his native district; which does not necessa- 
rily imply a visit to his native city.” This 
view of the case sets aside also the objections 
of Schleiermacher, cited by Strauss, to the 
effect that,’ “if the event, narrated by Luke, 
had occurred at an earlier period in the his- 
tory, the Nazarenes could not have inquired, 
“Whence hath this man such wisdom?’ on 
which question the entire narrative of Matthew 
turns; but, if priority be assigned to the ac- 
count of the latter Evangelist, Jesus could not 
have said, To-day is this Scripture fulfilled, 
without at this time, as well as in his subse- 
quent vindication of himself, making some al- 
lusion to his previous visit; a few traces of 
which would ‘certainly appear in the Gospel 
of Luke, which is so remarkable for the vi- 
vacity of its tone and manner.” 

Admitting that Jesus was not in Nazareth, 
but in the neighborhood of the town; is there 
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any thing in this to cast a doubt upon the fact 
that people inquired, “Whence hath this man 
such wisdom?” ‘Fhe inhabitants of that region 
may have been acquainted with him and his 
family, and yet have been entirely ignorant of 
the transaction in the Synagogue. 

Besides, if it is historically true that Jesus 
went to Nazareth, after leaving Capernaum ; 
as it is well known, that he appeared publicly 
in the former, before taking up his abode in the 
latter city, the circumstance related by Mat- 
thew and Mark may be accounted for by sup- 
posing, what is very likely to have been the 
case, that the audience in the Synagogue which 
asked the question, was not the same that had 
been present on the former occasion. Or if it 
be assumed, that both audiences were enraged 
at his discourses, it is very possible, and in- 
deed probable, that their anger was excited by 
a repetition of the declaration, “No prophet is 
accepted in his own country.” It is true, in- 
deed, that Luke is the only Evangelist who 
gives a circumstantial account of the appear- 
ance of Jesus in the Synagogue; of the effect 
produced by his reading of the prophecy of 
Isaiah ; and of the people’s wonder at the gra- 
cious words that proceeded out of his mouth, a 
wonder which was so speedily changed into 
wrath, and to an attempt upon his life, when 
he applied the prophecy to himself. Matthew 
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and Mark merely state, that “he did not many 
mighty works there, because of their unbe- 
lief.” 

Strauss, however, still objects, “that, sup- 
posing Jesus to have thus publicly appeared in 
Nazareth, before making Capernaum the chief 
theatre of his labors, it is not possible that the 
people of that city should have said to him, as 
reported by Luke, ‘Whatsoever we have heard 
done in Capernaum, do also here in thy coun- 
ey 72 

But Luke’s omission to place on record a 
circumstantial account of the things done in 
Capernaum at an earlier period, does not prove 
that,they could not have taken place. On the 
contrary, we are bound to conclude from his 
reference to them, that they had previously 
occurred there; and that he has not described 
them, either because he was not thoroughly 
informed of all the circumstances, or because 
it did not comport with the purpose of his Gos- 
pel to introduce them into the narrative. Dr. 
Strauss must not expect to persuade us, “that 
it was a piece of carelessness on the part of 
Luke, to retain this reference to certain acts 
of Jesus at Capernaum, which were possible 
only under later conditions;” especially, as 
the previous circumstances are consecutively 
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stated in the same chapter: the appearance 
of Jesus in Galilee ;! his reading in the Syna- 
gogue at Nazareth;? and the reference to the 
preceding events in Capernaum,? one of which 
is instanced by John (unless his testimony be 
arbitrarily excluded), in the cure of the son of 
the nobleman, who lay sick at Capernaum.t 
Before taking up his abode at Capernaum, it 
is very probable that Jesus had done many 
works there, which the Evangelists did not 
feel called upon to notice, in preference to his 
other acts, which were so numerous, that they 
could not “be written every one.” 

Our critic’s animadversion ® upon the suppo- 
sition that Jesus was led of the Spirit to find 
the place in Isaiah,’ in the course of which he 
so unreasonably attacks the credibility of Luke, 
can only be justified from the atheistical stand- 
point. For, as certain as it is, that none but 
a fanatic would look for a divine revelation, 
when opening the Scriptures in the manner 
described, so sure is it, that faith in God ne- 
cessarily involves a belief in the operation of 
his Providence in all things, even the least, 
and thence also the possibility of his Spirit’s 
leading any man, and above all Jesus, to find 
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the suitable place. Luke, it is asserted, or 
the tradition which he followed, has put the 
words, “This day is this Scripture fulfilled in 
your ears,” into the mouth of Jesus, — evidently 
for the sole reason, that such a more interior 
and spiritual explanation of Scripture is not 
in harmony with the critic’s arbitrary stand- 
point. Wherefore also, he abruptly disposes 
of the whole subject with the malicious remark, 
“Clearly very skilful, but the less probable, 
because of the chance, which had to be pre- 
supposed ;” a remark altogether worthy of an 
Epicurean, or Atheist; for the Theist knows 
no chance, — the hand of God being limited 
only by the laws of his Being, that is, of his 
Love and Wisdom, to which the laws of sub- 
ordinate natural existence are not in opposi- 
tion. 

If, as we are happy to believe, Dr. Strauss 
is not one of that sect, we can but pity his in- 
consistency. The statement, that Jesus passed 
through the midst of his enraged enemies,! he 
recognizes as but another feature of “that ten- 
dency of tradition to glorify its subjects, which 
manifests itself in the strong desire to depict 
Jesus as a Son, who, like Lot,? or Elisha,’ is 
defended against his enemies by a higher 
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power, or rather, by the power of his own 
higher being ;” whilst we can recognize, in this 
construction of the narrative, no more than a 
recurrence of the unphilosophic and unscien- 
tific methods of our critic, which never fail to 
assume the truth of a point in question. 
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Il. 


ATTEMPT AT A CHRONOLOGICAL ARRANGE- 
MENT OF THE PARTICULAR EVENTS IN THE © 
PUBLIC LIFE OF JESUS. 


TRAUSS ! asserts that the words of John,? 

“For John was not yet cast into prison,” 
establish the impossibility of reconciling the 
records of his Gospel with those of the Synop- 
tical writers. This is sheer dogmatism. As 
has been remarked, the journey of Jesus into 
Galilee, which was induced by the imprison- 
ment of the Baptist,” is not necessarily to be 
regarded, either as being his “ return from the 
baptism,” or from his “first attendance at the 
Feast of the Passover ;” it may have been un- 
dertaken at a later period, possibly after the 
Festival spoken of in the fifth chapter of John. 
And we have shown above, that the miracu- 
lous cure of the son of the nobleman, or mem- 
ber of the royal household,* is not identical 
with that of the centurion’s servant.? 
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Another instance of conflicting testimony in 
the accounts of John and the other Evangelists, 
Strauss! has discovered in the consecutive nar- 
ratives of the feeding of the multitude, and the 
walking of Jesus upon the sea;? these events 
being placed by the Fourth Gospel, in the time 
immediately antecedent to the second Passover 
attended by Jesus. The opening and clos- 
ing portions of these narratives especially, he 
maintains to be so entirely different, as to com- 
pel the conclusion that ezther the one or the 
other party has failed to observe the proper 
coherence of events. For, whilst Matthew in- 
forms us, that Jesus withdrew from Nazareth, 
or, at any rate, from Galilee, to the other side 
of the sea, and there fed the multitude, John 
says that he came from Jerusalem and Judea; 
and whilst, according to the first Evangelists, 
he is said to have departed into a region of the 
country where he was less known,? the last 
transfers him to Capernaum, a city with which 
he was’most familiar. 

All this proves nothing ; for, in the first place, 
we are not told where Jesus received the news 
of John’s execution, and whence he then “ de- 
parted by ship into a desert place ;”* and, in the 
second place, it is a direct misrepresentation of 
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John, to say that, “according to him, Jesus 
came from Jerusalem and Judea.” The truth 
is, that John makes no mention of any journey, 
but transports the reader at once into Galilee ; 
leaving undetermined the length of time inter- 
vening, as well as the place from which Jesus 
crossed over the sea of Galilee. It is evident 
that this statement is the opening of a new sec- 
tion of his history, beginning with the words, 
“ After these things, Jesus went over the sea of 
Galilee,” &c.! But he says not a word as to 
the place or region of the country from whence 
he came. Nor can we discover in the first 
two Evangelists any contradiction of John as to 
the place at which Jesus landed. And it is 
certainly very remarkable, that our critic should 
conclude the region to be one in which he was 
less known, from the fact that “¢he men of that 
place had knowledge of him!”? 

In all probability they were well acquainted 
with him, as Capernaum, where he usually 
abode, was in the district of country which 
both Matthew and Mark designate as the /and 
of Gennesareth. It would, therefore, be no 
matter of surprise, if the people who had gone 
over from this side of the sea,? returning the 
next day, and seeking Jesus, should have found 
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him in Capernaum. But of this we have no 
information: it is merely said that “they found 
him on the other side of the sea.”! It is thus 
clear that the two narratives not only coincide, 
but also confirm each other; and that the 
charge of false statements in either the one or 
the other, is itself utterly false. 

On the basis of the preceding conclusions, 
we offer the following synchronistic table : — 


I. Jesus comes to the Jordan to John, to be bap- 
tized of him ;? according to Matthew,’ from Gali- 
lee, and, according to Mark,‘ from Nazareth in 
Galilee. ' 

2. From the Jordan he goes into the wilder- 
ness.? 

3. Hereupon may have taken place, at Bethsa- 
bara on the Jordan, what is related in John,‘ where 
it is said, ** The next day John seeth Jesus coming 
to him ;” and “On the day following, Jesus would 
go forth into Galilee.”* 

4. On the third day (after) he is at the marriage 
in Cana of Galilee.’ 

5. After this he goes down to Capernaum, he, 
and his mother, and his brethren, and his disciples,’ 
but does not continue there many days. 

6. As the Jews’ Passover is nigh at hand, Jesus 
goes up to Jerusalem, and there overthrows the 
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tables of the money-changers, and drives them out 
of the temple,’ and performs several miracles.’ 

7. His conversation with Nicodemus.’ 

8. From Jerusalem, he comes with his disciples 
into the land of Judea, tarries there with them, and 
baptizes.* 

g. John is also baptizing at Aenon, near to Sa- 
lim? 

10. When Jesus hears that the Pharisees have 
been informed that he made and baptized more 
disciples than John,® he leaves Judea, and departs 
again into Galilee,’ passing through Samaria.® 

ıI. Once more in Galilee, he heals, at Cana, the 
son of a nobleman, who lies sick at Capernaum.? 

12. At the approach of a festival (Pentecost?), 
Jesus goes up again to Jerusalem,” performs tha 
miraculous cure at the pool of Bethesda,” is on that 
account persecuted by the Jews,” and defends him- 
self against their attacks.” 

13. About this time probably takes place the 
imprisonment of the Baptist, which is followed by 
the journey of Jesus into Galilee ; * the same journey 
which Luke notices when he says, “And Jesus 
returned in the power of the Spirit into Galilee.” ¥ 

14. Jesus labors in Galilee.” 

15. When the disciples of John come and tell 
Jesus of the death of the Baptist," and the apostles 
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have gathered themselves together unto him,’ he 
departs thence by ship into a desert place, whither 
he is followed by a great multitude (five thousand 
men), whom he feeds.? 

16. Jesus walks on the Sea of Tiberias, and goes 
over to the other side ;? thence he returns to Caper- 
naum, where he discourses to the people concern- 
ing the meat which perisheth not.* 

17. After this Jesus continues to walk in Gali- 
lee;? heals the sick; again feeds four thousand 
men; replies to the demand for a sign from heaven, 
and warns against the leaven of the Pharisees and 
Sadducees.® 

18. Thereupon, he journeys to Jerusalem to the 
Feast of Tabernacles, and teaches in the Temple.” 

, 19. Further labors of Jesus in Galilee and the 
neighboring regions. 

20. From Galilee, on his way to Jerusalem, he 
passes through Samaria, near the borders of Judea, 
on the other side of Jordan, where John had bap- 
tized, and comes to the region of Perzea, where he 
teaches and heals.? 

21. Here he answers the question of the Phari- 
sees as to divorce ; !" blesses the children ; replies to 
the rich man, also to Peter and the other disciples,” 
and many believe on him. there.” 
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22. Raising of Lazarus in Bethany. The chief 
priests and elders determine to put him to death. 
His abode in Ephraim, near to the desert of Judea, 
a short time before the Passover.! 

23. On the way to Jerusalem, Jesus again fore- 
tells to the disciples his sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection ;? rebukes the sons of Zebedee and the other 
disciples. Near the city of Jericho, he restores a 
blind man to sight;* at Jericho, he abides at the 
house of Zaccheus.® Parable of the ten pounds.® 

24. Six days before the Passover, Jesus comes to 
Bethany. Mary anoints him.’ 

25. On the fifth day before the Passover, his 
entrance into Jerusalem.’ Acclamations of the peo- 
ple.’ Ineffectual opposition of the Pharisees.” He 
weeps over Jerusalem." Enters the Temple,” and 
casts out them that sell and buy therein.” He 
addresses certain * Greeks, who desire to see him, 
and the people who stand by. Then goes to Beth- 
any ® with the twelve.” 

26. On the fourth day before the Passover, he 
returns into the city; curses the fig-tree ; 1” teaches 
daily in the Temple ; ** and in the evening leaves the 
city again.” 
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27. On the third day before the Passover, the 
disciples find the fig-tree withered.! Jesus again 
goes into the Temple, teaches, maintains his au- 
thority against the chief priests and elders. Parables 
of the two sons and the owner of a vineyard,? and 
of the royal marriage.” Questions concerning the 
tribute to Cesar; the resurrection; and the great 
Warning against the Pharisees 
and Scribes.* The widow and her mite.® Proph- 
ecy of the end of the Church.* Parables of the 
householder; the two servants; the ten virgins; 
the talents.” Description of the judgment.® 

28. Two days before the Passover, he indicates 
his death. The chief priests, scribes, and elders 
consult against him.® 

29. Before the Feast, and after supper, Jesus 
washes the feet of the disciples, and gives John a 
sign whereby he may know his betrayer.® Satan 
enters into Judas." He is indignant at the anoint- 
ing of Jesus in Bethany,” and covenants to betray 
him.? 

30. On the day before the Feast, Jesus speaks of 
his glorification, gives the commandment of love, 
and predicts Peter’s denial.“ 

31. On the first day of unleavened bread, Peter 


commandment. 
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and John are sent to prepare the Paschal Lamb. 
Jesus encourages his disciples, and goes into the 
eity.” He eats the Paschal Supper in Jerusalem ;® 
quells the strife of the disciples, and warns Peter.‘ 
Hymn of Praise. Further discourses and prayer of 
Jesus. He goes out of the city, over the brook 
Cedron, to the Mount of Olives ;° tells his disciples 
that they shall all be offended because of him, and 
Peter that he will deny him.® 

32. The place called Gethsemane; the garden; 
his going thither; suffering.” 

33. His betrayer comes with a great multitude. 
The words of Jesus. The kiss of Judas.® 


34. Jesus seized by those who are sent to take 


him. 


Malchus wounded and healed.® 


35. The multitude reproved.” 
36. Flight of the disciples.” 
37. Jesus bound, and led to Annas and Caia- 


phas.” 
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EV 
JESUS, THE SON OF MAN. 


a the expression “Son of Man,” sug- 

gests in part, the idea of somewhat com- 
mon to humanity, and in part, of something 
peculiar to man, arises from the fact, that not 
only the Prophets are called “sons of men,”! 
but other men also; and that the term “Son” 
designates something appertaining to, proceed- 
ing from, or subject to, a person or thing, in 
which sense the Scriptures speak of sons of 
this world,”? sons of the evil one, of the devil, 
&c. Now, there are two things peculiar to 
every man, and proceeding from him, — rea- 
son, conditioning his freedom, and speech. 

In so far as one is possessed of true and gen- 
uine rationality, who hears the divine voice, 
and expresses what he hears, the prophets were 
rightly denominated Sons of men; and be- 
cause Christ was the supreme prophet, he was 
also the Son of Man in the highest sense, ¢he 
Word of God itself, which is “the light, that 
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lighteth every man, who cometh into the 
world.” When the multitude asked him: 
“How sayest thou, the Son of Man must be 
lifted up? Who is this Son of Man?” Jesus 
answered, “ Yet a little while is the light with 
you: walk while ye have the light, lest dark- 
ness come upon you; . . . while ye have light, 
believe in the light, that ye may be the chil- 
dren of light.”? 

Unquestionably, his teaching here is, that 
the Son of Man is the light in which they are 
to believe. But the Light is Divine Truth, or 
the Word; wherefore he asks, on another oc- 
casion, “ When the Son of Man cometh, shall 
he find faith on the earth?”? When divine 
truth, when a true understanding of the Word, 
or when the Word itself, is revealed, will it be 
received by human minds? He declares 
moreover, “The Father hath given him (the 
Son) authority to execute judgment, because 
he is the Son of Man.”* “For the Son of Man 
shall come in the glory of his Father with his 
angels; and then shall he reward every man 
according to his works.”® Again, speaking of 
the judgment, he says, “When the Son of 
Man shall come in Ars glory, and all the holy an- 
gels with him, then shall he sit upon the throne 
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of hrs glory ;”1 which is to be read in connec- 
tion with the affirmation in John: “ And if any 
man hear my words, and believe not, I judge 
him not; for I came not to judge the world, 
but to save the world. He that rejecteth me, 
and receiveth not my words, hath ome that 
judgeth him: Zhe Word that I have spoken, 
the same shall judge him in the last day.”? 
The declaration, that “to him is given au- 
thority to execute judgment, because he is the 
Son of Man,” therefore distinctly rests this 
authority upon his being the Word; for judg- 
ment is effected by the divine truths of the 
Word. Strauss’s observation,’ that the larger 
number of passages point to a certain man, 
may thus be indorsed so far as to admit that 
they have a certain reference to a man; but 
the attempt to restrict this reference to the 
Messiah, in the general acceptation of that 
term, is not borne out by the teaching in Mat- 
thew :* “Verily I say unto you, There be 
some standing here, which shall not taste of 
death, till they see the Son of Man coming in 
his kingdom.” For, it is evident from the pre- 
ceding verse, that he here refers to the Mes- 
siah, as the Word, or Divine Truth. This 
remark is applicable, likewise, to all the other 
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passages. Thus we find him called Son of 
Man, when the subject is his reception by the 
Jews, as the Word, or the Light; as in Mat- 
thew: “The foxes have holes, and the birds 
of the air nests; but the Son of Man hath not 
where to lay his head.”! His Word had no 
place with the Jews, it could not gain admis- 
sion into their minds; wherefore he says to 
them: “Ye seek to kill me, because my Word 
hath no place in you.”? Again: “And ye 
have not his Word abiding in you; for whom 
he (God) hath sent, him ye believe not.” 
Because their maltreatment of him was also a 
maltreatment of the Word, and therefore of 
Divine Truth itself, Jesus is called the Son of 
Man, when the history treats of his persecu- 
tions and sufferings. 

Inasmuch, however, as it was his divine 
purpose, to make man free by means of the 
Truth,? which alone has power to effect a real 
purification of the life, or its liberation from the 
dominion of evil, he is likewise called Son of 
Man in connection with the subjects of Re- 
demption, Instruction, Regeneration, and Sal- 
vation.°— "He that soweth the good seed is 
the Son of Man; . . . the good seed are the 
children (sons) of the kingdom:” the truths 
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which give light and lead to eternal life.! 
These truths are also signified by the angels, 
of whom it is said, that they shall hereafter be 
seen ascending and descending from the open 
heaven upon the Son of Man.? Nathanael 
had believed because of the wonderful mani- 
festation of knowledge on the part of Jesus; 
but now the interiors of the Word which was 
with men (the Son of Man), were to be opened, 
and to bring about a spiritual communication 
with the heavens, or with the interior, heav- 
enly life, by internal, rational coriviction of the 
Truth. In this connection, likewise, belongs 
what Jesus says? of “the meat which endureth 
unto everlasting life, which the Son of Man 
shall give;” (the living truths of the Word, 
leading to goodness of life) ; and of his flesh ; * 
“verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat 
the flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you.” And finally, 
all those passages of the New Testament, 
which treat of the glorification of the Son of 
Man, are to be explained as relating, in their 
internal sense, to the glorification of the Word, 
and to the Second Coming of the Lord in the 
glorified Word, or in the revelation of the in- 
ternal, spiritual glory, or Divine Truth of the 
Word.’ 
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V. 


FIRST CONSCIOUSNESS OF HIS MESSIAHSHIP 
ON THE PART OF JESUS, AND ITS FIRST 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT BY MEN. 


N Strauss’s! reading of the Gospels, “there 

is on these subjects a very marked difference 
between John and the Synoptical writers. For 
whilst the former represents Jesus to have stead- 
fastly maintained his Messiahship, and his dis- 
ciples and followers to have been firm in their 
conviction of the rightfulness of his claim; the 
latter recede from this position, as is evident 
from the gradual disappearance of those ex- 
pressions of faith in the Messianic office of 
Jesus, to which both the disciples and the 
people had freely given utterance in the first 
period of their acceptance of him; and from 
the fact that Jesus himself is found to grow 
more reticent of the frank avowal of his dig- 
nity. . . . Thus we read in John,? that the 
people, under the influence of the feeling ex- 
cited by the feeding of the five thousand, were 
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ready to proclaim Jesus their (Messianic) King ; 
but in the first Evangelist, that about the same 
time,! or perhaps somewhat later, the disciples, 
when asked by Jesus what men thought of 
him, reported that some held him to be John 
the Baptist (risen from the dead), others Elias, 
and others Jeremias, or one of the prophets.” ? 

The occurrence related by John took place 
immediately after the feeding of the five thou- 
sand men; but the conversation recorded by 
Luke was evidently held at a much later pe- 
riod, and in quite another locality. For it will 
be observed by a reference to the history, that 
he begins a new paragraph with the usual ex- 
pression, “and it came to pass,” and that his 
statement in the sequel is parallel with what 
Matthew? and Mark tell us of Jesus, at the 
time when he was in the region of Caesarea 
Philippi. In the interval between these events, 
there took place the feeding of the four thou- 
sand, and among other things also, the delivery 
of that discourse by Jesus, in consequence of 
which, according to John,’ “many of his dis- 
ciples went back, and walked no more with 
him.” (This fact is altogether ignored by 
Strauss.) And John® further testifies, that 
Jesus himself gradually withdrew from public 
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notice, “not going openly to the feast, but as 
it were in secret,” and that “some of the Jews 
said, He is a good man: others said, Nay ; but 
he deceiveth the people. Howbeit no man 
spake openly of him for fear of the Jews.”} 
Not until after these occurrences did that 
conversation take place which is recorded by 
the Synoptical writers, and referred to by 
Strauss. 

It would thus appear that our critic’s asser- 
tion respecting John, is not merely a misrepre- 
sentation, but an actual perversion of fact. 
But, supposing this writer to have represented 
matters as stated by Strauss, it would prove 
nothing, seeing that the people, ever unstable 
and capricious, were easily changed by a sin- 
gle word of Jesus; and that the momentary 
feeling aroused among the multitude by the 
feeding of the five thousand, is by no means 
conclusive respecting the state of the rest of 
the nation. 

He himself admits,? that “individuals, under 
the influence of a passing enthusiasm, pro- 
duced by certain impressions, might have con- 
ceived the idea that Jesus was the Messiah, 
whilst the general and calmer voice of the 
people adjudged him to be no more than a 
prophet.” 
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But he continues,! “It is more difficult to ac- 
count for the divergence of the narratives, in 
respect to the disciples. In John? we read, 
that Andrew, immediately after his first meeting 
with Jesus, said to his brother, ‘We have 
found the Messias;’ that Philip pointed him 
out to Nathanael, as ‘the one of whom Moses 
and the prophets did write ;’? that Nathanael 
himself acknowledged him to be ‘the Son of 
God, and the King of Israel:’* whilst, from 
the first Evangelists it would appear, that Pe- 
ter, usually so forward, did not gain the con- 
viction that he was ‘the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,’® until after a long period of 
intercourse with him, and shortly before his 
suffering. It is not possible that this confession 
should have taken Jesus so greatly by surprise 
as to elicit the blessing of Peter, and the de- 
claration that his utterance was a divine reve- 
lation, according to the account given by Mat- 
thew ;® or, as Mark’ and Luke® state the mat- 
ter, that, under the influence of terror, he 
should have forbidden his disciples to make any 
further mention of the belief expressed by 
Peter; had it been the expression of a long 
entertained and settled conviction of his imme- 
diate followers, and not an entirely new light, 
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at that moment given to Peter, and by him 
communicated to the other disciples.” 

As to what concerns the narrative of John, 
we observe, in the first place, that the circum- 
stance of Andrew’s saying to his brother Simon, 
“We have found the Messias,” does not sustain 
our critic’s position ; since it is needful first to 
determine, what idea he had formed of the 
Messiah. The language of Philip, on the 
other hand, “We have found him, of whom 
Moses in the law, and the prophets did write, 
Jesus of Nazareth, the Son of Joseph,” is a 
direct counter-proof, provided he believed him 
to be actually the son of Joseph, as his words 
would appear to indicate, and a descendant of 
David according to the generally received 
opinion concerning the Messiah. That he was 
such only according to the flesh, is evident 
from what Jesus himself says of this opinion, 
and of the contradiction that it involves.! Pe- 
ter certainly manifested a far more correct 
conception of the Messiah, in that he defined 
him to be “¢he Son of the living God.” Na- 
thanael, it is true, had previously called him 
the Son of God ; but in what sense he used this 
expression, is open to question, as we have no 
proof that he excluded the idea of a human 
paternity ; which, indeed, is highly improba- 
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ble. The answer of Peter revealed not only 
a truer, but also, as appears from the context, 
a more internal, spiritual, and interiorly ade- 
quate belief, than it was possible for Nathanael 
to have attained, after his slight acquaintance 
with Jesus. He had evidence of the “ Mas- 
ter’s” profounder knowledge, but not of his 
moral and spiritual pre-eminence; wherefore 
also, Jesus said to him, “Thou shalt see 
greater things than these.” 

In the second place, we gather from John, 
that previous to the confession of Peter, the 
faith of the disciples was still vacillating. He 
tells us, that even after the feeding of the five 
thousand, when they had listened to the dis- 
course of Jesus in the Synagogue at Caper- 
naum, many of them said,! “ This is an hard 
saying : who can bear it?” And that Jesus af- 
terwards declared, “ There are some of you 
that believe not,”—to which the Evangelist 
adds, “ For Jesus knew from the beginning who 
they were that believed not, and who should 
betray him;”? and then informs us, that “from 
that time many of his disciples went back, and 
walked no more with him.”® Knowing that 
such was the state of their minds, Jesus had 
cause to ask his disciples, at Caesarea Philippi, 
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what the people and what they themselves 
thought of him; but the assertion, that Peter 
received a new light on this subject on that 
occasion, is altogether unsusceptible of proof. 
Nor is it a matter of surprise, that Jesus for- 
bade the making known of this deeper insight 
into his character and office, at a time when he 
was about to undergo his last sufferings, be- 
cause it was to be foreseen that many of the 
people, like his disciples, would be offended 
because of him, and, by leaving him, would 
expose themselves to the danger of a profana- 
tion, such as Peter was guilty of.! 

If, however, Jesus knew that the convictions 
of Peter were so deeply rooted in his mind, as 
not to be destroyed in the impending tempta- 
tion, but only to suffer a temporary obscura- 
tion, there was every reason for his calling 
him blessed, because of that utterance; the 
more especially, as he referred rather to the 
Faith represented by the disciple, than to his 
person. 

This Faith Jesus might well call blessed, 
even though the conviction then uttered was 
the expression “of a view long entertained by 
his disciples;” because, whilst it had previ- 
ously been a mere thought or idea of him, it 
now manifested itself as a deep, and internally 
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adequate /azth in him. Clearly, however, 
the language of the Synoptical writers does 
not convey the impression that this was an 
entirely new idea, or a new light to Peter; the 
suggestion is of foreign importation, equally 
with the asserted “surprise” of Jesus, and the 
“terror,” which prompted him to forbid their 
making known what had been said. 

This refutation of the positions assumed by 
Strauss on the subject under discussion, bears 
with equal force upon the charge of a third de- 
viation in the narratives, pointed out by him, as 
existing in the declarations of Jesus himself 
respecting his Messianic oflice.! He says, 
“ According to John, he not only sanctions the 
homage offered to him by Nathanael, as the 
Son of God, and King of Israel, and confirms 
the truth of the faith from which it proceeded, 
by assuming the Messianic title, “Son of Man ;” 
but also makes himself known to the Samari- 
tans, after his first attendance at a Festival,? 
and to the Jews on a second like occasion,? as 
the Messiah of whom Moses had prophesied. 
In the Synoptical Gospels, on the contrary, he 
is represented in this particular instance, as 
well as in many others, not only to have for- 
bidden a dissemination of the belief in his 
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Messiahship ; but also, as would appear from 
his question to the disciples, “Whom say ye 
that I am?”! to have desired them to arrive at 
a true insight into his character and office, 
from his Messianic words and deeds. And 
since he ascribes Peter’s Confession to a reve- 
lation of his heavenly Father, it is not pos- 
sible that he should have himself previously 
revealed the substance of it to his disciples, 
either by the mode described in John, or by 
that in which Matthew, in the Sermon on the 
Mount, and elsewhere, represents him to have 
openly assumed the position of Messiah.” 
From this he draws the conclusion that the 
Synoptical narrative not only differs from that 
of John, but that it is also self-contradictory. 
The asserted contradiction in this case, has 
no other foundation than Dr. Strauss’s inability 
to exercise a just discrimination, and his dis- 
position to discover identities, where none exist. 
It must be apparent to every one, that the cir- 
cumstance, that Jesus confirmed the faith of 
certain individuals, as in the case of Nathanael, 
and sought to excite that of others, as with the 
Samaritan woman and her countrymen, did 
not make it either proper or necessary for him 
to preach the same faith to all men, and at all 
times, or to promulgate it by any and every 
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possible medium. On the contrary, it was re- 
quisite that the person to be converted should 
be in a receptive state of mind, and that those 
who undertook the work should be capable of 
recognizing this state, and of choosing the fit- 
ting time to preach the truth. In all cases, 
when Jesus forbade his disciples to make known 
certain things, he probably acted from his 
knowledge of the absence of such a receptivity 
on the one part, and of such a capability on 
the other; and this supposition is confirmed by 
the consideration, that he did not preach a 
faith of the memory, or of the understanding 
only, but a living faith, to lapse from which is 
dangerous to the soul; wherefore, it is always 
better that such a faith be not implanted, when a 
relapse is foreseen. And undoubtedly he did 
foresee that his approaching sufferings would 
have the effect of causing many to go back; 
for we read, that on the occasion of his giving 
a similar prohibition to his disciples, he limited 
the time of their observance of it, “until the 
Son of Man be risen again from the dead.”! 
After that event, the minds of men would be 
better prepared to receive the truth; and 
the disciples themselves would be more thor- 
oughly grounded in the faith, and endowed 
with higher power. 
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And further; the revelation made to Peter 
by the heavenly Father, so far from excluding 
a previous disclosure of its substance to the 
disciples by Jesus, is necessarily conditioned 
upon the latter. What Jesus disclosed to his 
attendants, entered into their memories and 
understandings by an external way; but a 
revelation of the heavenly Father could only 
be made by an internal way, or by the Spirit. 
This, however, presupposes a change, or at 
least the beginning of a change, in the spir- 
itual state of Peter, which could only have 
been brought about by such instruction as he 
received from Jesus. 

The fling at “the confusion of the Messianic 
economy in the life of Jesus,” proceeding from 
this spurious criticism of the Synoptical histo- 
ries, therefore, recoils upon itself. It proves 
nothing except its own shallowness. 

In attempting to explain the question, 
“Whom do men say, that I, the Son of Man, 
am?”?this same criticism affords another spe- 
cimen of its peculiar logic. The question is 
neither suggestive, as thus: “Whom do men 
take me to be, who am the Messiah? ”— nor 
general: “ Who is this man? ”—leaving, in the 
opinion of Strauss,” “no alternative, but to con- 
sider the latter part an addition, which the 
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writer of the first Gospel has put into the mouth 
of Jesus, at the wrong place.” As usual, his 
logic is at fault in dividing the subject, since 
there are other alternatives. A correct division 
of it required him to say, “The question is 
either suggestive, or not. If not, the expres- 
sion ‘Son of Man’ may either refer to the 
Messiah, or have some other signification.” 

If “Son of Man” is synonymous with Mes- 
siah, he may have used it as a more definite 
term, in place of the more general expression ; 
but if Son of Man and Messiah do not express 
ideas which are identical (and this Dr. Strauss 
has by no means demonstrated), then is it a 
false conclusion to say, that there is no alter- 
native but to suppose an arbitrary addition by 
Matthew. 

From the preceding it will also be evident 
that our critic but multiplies his assumptions, 
in maintaining that to assign a priority to 
those discourses and acts of Jesus, in which 
he avowed himself to be the Messiah, or made 
open acknowledgments to that effect, to his 
explicit declaration in John,! and to the Apos- 
tolic recognition of him in Matthew,? is a cul- 
pable offence either against Chronology, or 
against literal truth.? 
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In his opinion, moreover, the reason of the 
prohibition to make known the confession of 
Peter, was simply the desire to prevent a wider 
circulation of the impression that he was the 
Messiah ;! and the act presents to his mind 
the unmistakable aspect of having been in- 
duced by a suspicion, on the part of Jesus, 
that he himself as Messiah, and the Messianic 
office which he claimed, were of a nature and 
character to render certain their condemnation 
by the Jewish Hierarchs.? 

But this opinion rests on no better basis than 
the alleged unconsciousness of Jesus in respect 
to his Messianic character, the evidence of 
which Strauss? discovers in the fact that his 
appearance, and that of the Baptist were ac- 
companied by the same announcement; which 
can scarcely be supposed to have meant in the 
one case what it did not mean in the other; its 
evident purpose being to call attention to the 
coming Messiah. 

This announcement, however, was an ad- 
monition to repentance, because of the ap- 
proach of the kingdom of heaven; it was not 
so much a testification of the coming Messiah, 
as of the nearness of his kingdom; for it did 
not designate the person of the Messiah. Its 
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design was to remove obstacles, and to prepare 
the minds of men; and Jesus could make use 
of it without simulation, though perfectly con- 
scious of his Messiahship, since he well knew 
that the states of men still required the work 
of preparation to receive him. He did not 
thereby assume the same position towards the 
kingdom of the Messiah, which was held by 
the Baptist; but he merely connected himself 
with the cause and effects of John’s activity. 
Besides, as we have before shown, it is alto- 
gether inadmissible, to suppose Jesus to have 
been a pupil or disciple of John.! And the 
charge, that Jesus, “whenever the idea of his 
being the Messiah was by any means sug- 
gested to the minds of others, and externally 
presented to his own view, was terrified lest 
there might be an open declaration of what 
he himself scarcely ventured to surmise,” is as 
utterly unworthy of his character, as it is with- 
out the slightest justification ; whilst all the ap- 
pearances upon which it is professedly based, 
may readily be accounted for on the ground of 
an absence of the requisite receptive state on 
the part of the people. 

In like manner, Strauss? has failed to make 
good his assertion, that the Evangelists intro- 
duce at wrong Points in the narrative, the pro- 
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hibitions which they put into the mouth of Jesus. 
He instances Matthew,! “where, after a cure 
performed in the very midst of a crowd, it was 
altogether useless to forbid a making known 
of the fact.” This, however, is but another of 
Strauss’s misrepresentations ; for Matthew says 
no more than that, “When he was come down 
from the mountain, great multitudes followed 
him.” Thereupon he continues, “And behold, 
there came a leper and worshipped him,” &c.,? 
but he tells us nothing of “a crowd.” Our 
critic has imported the idea into the text, which 
makes no statement as to the proximity of the 
people; but leaves us to infer that Jesus was 
so far removed from them as to prevent their 
observing what occurred to the leper. 


1 Ch. viii. 4 2 Ibid., ver. x, 2. 
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N: 
JESUS, THE SON OF GOD. 


TRAUSS ! admits, that the term “Son of 
God”? is employed in a limited, or more 
properly in a physical sense, and that in the 
passage referred to, Jesus is so called, on 
account of his immediate generation by the 
Holy Spirit. And his observation, that Mat- 
thew ? uses this term in the most extended, or 
moral and metaphorical sense, when he desig- 
nates those as sons of the heavenly Father, 
who imitate his love of his enemies, is also 
substantially correct. 
Less evident, however, is his distinction of 
a “middle” sense, which may be called the 
metaphysical sense, because it involves more 
than a mere likeness of voluntary tendency ; 
and, though excluding the relation of actual 
paternity, embraces the idea of a community 
of being; in which sense, he says, “the ex- 
pression frequently occurs in the Fourth Gos- 
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pel; as when Jesus declares, that he does and 
speaks nothing of himself, but only what he, 
as son, has learnt of his Father,! who is in 
him,? and, in spite of his exaltation above him,? 
is nevertheless one with him.” We are una- 
ble to see that these passages exclude the origi- 
nal relation of actwal paternity, as they do not 
treat of the principle determining the Sonship, 
but only of the later relation of the Son to the 
Father. Indeed, they are intimately connected 
with that relation, and based upon it, since it 
is altogether in order, that one who bears to 
another the relation of actual paternity, should 
also hold that of Instructor to him; and con- 
versely, that where a son not only claims a 
likeness of voluntary tendency, but even an 
internal oneness of being with his father, the 
relation of actual paternity must necessarily be 
presupposed. 

We hold,, therefore, that the above-cited 
passages from John, so far from affording a 
proof that the expression “Son” is employed 
in a sense different from that in which Luke 
makes use of it, are a strong confirmation of 
the idea which the angel evidently connected 
with the term “Son of God.” This passage of 
Luke fixes the idea expressed by the words 
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“Son of God,” which is also retained in all the 
discourses of Jesus; although he does not rest 
in the original relation imported by that idea, 
but subjoins the more concrete predicates of 
his Sonship, as that he was not only conceived, 
but also spiritually born of God, in the abso- 
lute and archetypal sense of the word ; whereas, 
the regenerate man is born of God, or is a 
child of God, only in a relative, typical, or rep- 
resentative sense. 

For, the new will and understanding, al- 
though internally appropriated to man, cannot 
be said to be his own, or to be proper to him, 
as though his original being, and his nature, 
partly inherited, and partly acquired by his 
own life, had been entirely destroyed, and the 
continual operation of a divine power were not 
needed to keep them out of the centre, and in 
proper subjection in the lowest planes of his 
existence. In Jesus, on the contrary, who had 
no human father, the affections, dispositions, 
and thoughts of the humanity, derived from 
his mother, were external, and could therefore 
be entirely cast out, and put away from his 
life and existence. 

From this point of view, it does not strike one 
as strange to hear him say,! “Is it not written 
in your law, I said, Ye are gods? If he called 
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them gods, unto whom the Word of God came 
(was), and the scripture cannot be broken: 
say ye of him, whom the Father hath sancti- 
fied, and sent into the world, Thou blasphem- 
est; because I said, I am the Son of God?” 
This passage establishes the point, that Jesus 
called himself Son of God in a higher sense 
than is conveyed by the expression in the 
Psalms ;! for to be sanctified and sent into the 
world by the Father, can mean no less than to 
be born of the Father, which, of course, in- 
volves his conception of the Father. 

But Strauss? takes exception to this, and re- 
marks: “Still it is a matter of surprise, that, 
in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus appears to ignore 
entirely the theocratic sense of this expression, 
and to seek a justification for the metaphorical 
sense in which he employs it, in the vague, 
metaphorical terms of other portions of Scrip- 
ture. It is remarkable that he should refer to 
the appellation ‘ gods,’ which, in the Old Tes- 
tament,® is also applied to other persons, such 
as Princes and Magistrates, and that he should 
have recourse to so far-fetched and precarious 
an argument, instead of employing the one 
that lay ready to his hands; for certainly one 
who openly avowed himself to be the Messiah,* 
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had a perfect right to lay claim to the appella- 
tion which was supposed to designate the The- 
ocratic monarchs, and which, as men were 
accustomed to explain those passages of the 
Old Testament, was believed to distinguish 
the Messiah, as Son of Jehovah.” 

We are compelled to repeat, that the only 
remarkable thing in this matter, is the objec- 
tion of Strauss, put forth in face of the fact, 
that the very passage on which he is comment- 
ing,! in giving us information of the denial of 
his Messiahship by the Jews, necessarily im- 
plies their non-acknowledgment of his Theo- 
cratic royalty. A claim to their recognition 
based upon this ground, would have had no 
weight. To the words of the Psalmist,? how- 
ever, he could appeal, because they relate not 
only to the Messiah, or to the Theocratic 
monarchs, but also to the congregation of 
God; thus to the Church, which has the 
Word, and to its members, who are princi- 
pled in the Divine Truths of the Word; or, as 
Jesus says, to them “to whom the Word of 
God came (was).” The conclusion is there- 
fore true and appropriate, that, “If they are 
called gods, and children (sons) of the High- 
est, who live and are in divine truths, how 
much more truly and justly is that One to be 
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called the Son of God, who is not only in di- 
vine truths, but is also sanctified by the Father, 
or conceived and born of the Divine Good 
itself.” 

Not satisfied with this objection, however, 
Strauss affirms the Synoptical writers to be at 
variance with John, on the subject under dis- 
cussion. He says:!“the Jews in these disputes 
with Jesus, which are described by the Fourth 
Gospel, as entirely ignore this signification of 
the expression ‘Son of God,’ as Jesus does in 
his defence, which is recorded in the other 
Gospels; both parties appear to take note only 
of its metaphysical sense. It is true, that in 
Matthew,” the High-Priest is said to have ex- 
claimed, ‘He hath spoken blasphemy,’ when 
Jesus avowed his Divine Sonship, but he had 
respect merely to what he considered the pre- 
sumption of Jesus, in arrogating to himself the 
theocratic office of Messiah. On the other 
hand, we read in John, that on several occa- 
sions, when Jesus avowed himself to be the 
Son of God, the Jews sought to kill him, be- 
cause, as they expressly stated, that ‘he being 
a man, made himself God.’”? 

Now, the truth of all this is, that our critic, 
in charging both Jesus and the Jews with ig- 
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noring a certain signification of the term “Son 
of God,” himself ignores two things; of which 
the first is the fact that those scenes with the 
Jews, which John describes, are not to be 
found in the Synoptical Gospels. But even if 
these particular Jews attached a particular 
meaning to the term “Son of God,” by what 
rule or method of logic is the conclusion war- 
ranted, that another Jew, and he the High- 
Priest, must necessarily have understood it 
in the same sense? And the second, is the 
statement of John, that Jesus, in the presence 
of those Jews, not only called himself the 
“Son of God,” but also made himself equal 
with God, nay claimed to be God himself; 
from which it appears that these unbelieving 
Israelites had a far better apprehension of his 
words than is found among theologians of the 
present day, whether of the unbelieving or of 
the believing sort. In the first passage re- 
ferred to, Jesus not only says, “My Father 
worketh hitherto,” but also immediately sub- 
joins the declaration: “And I work.” And 
“therefore,” writes the Evangelist, “the Jews 
sought the more to kill him, because he not 
only had broken the Sabbath, but said also that 
God was his (own, z.e. in an especial sense), 
Father, making himself equal with God.” It 
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was evidently the opinion of the Jews that Jesus 
called himself God’s own Son, because he 
made himself equal with God. And they were 
right; for to call himself the Son of God, and 
at the same time to connect himself in such 
wise with the Father, was to claim that he was 
God’s own Son, because he madg himself equal 
with God. 

Our critic’s misrepresentation of this passage 
of John, is more than equalled by his treat- 
ment of the other, to which he refers. In this,1 
as in the former, Jesus not only calls God his 
Father, and says, “My Father is greater than 
all, and no one is able to pluck them out of my 
Father’s hand;” but he also adds, “I and the 
Father are one,” declaring the Oneness of the 
Son with the Father, in immediate connection 
with what he has just said of the Father’s 
power. Thus, he not only calls himself “the 
Son of God,” but also zdentifes himself with 
the One God. He makes himself the One 
God. 

Utterly illogical, therefore, is the conclusion 
which Strauss? reaches in the continuation of 
his argument, that “whilst the Synoptical 
writers represent the Jewish High-Priest to 
have regarded a true conception of the Mes- 
sianic office as so necessarily involving the idea 
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expressed by ‘Son of God,’ that he included 
both in the question addressed to Jesus. John 
ascribes to the Jewish people an estimate of the 
Divine Sonship, so much more exalted than of 
the Messiahship, that they could listen patiently 
to the claim preferred to the latter by Jesus, 
but when he geclared himself to be the ‘Son 
of God,’ they took up stones.” 

To this we reply; had Jesus laid claim to 
nothing more than the Divine Sonship, the 
Jews would undoubtedly have heard him as 
patiently in the one case as in the other. 

In this connection we must notice another 
misrepresentation of our critic, who says,! “In 
the Synoptical Gospels Jesus is said to have 
been upbraided, because he, being a common 
man, assumed to be the Messiah; whilst in 
John the ground of the reproach seems to have 
been that he, a mere man, should claim to be 
a divine being.” 

Now the fact is, that these incidents did not 
occur at the same time, nor were the same per- 
sons engaged in them, nor are the terms of 
reproach the same in both cases ; for in the lat- 
ter, the reproof is specifically based upon his 
claiming a divine nature when he was but a 
man, even though he might be the Messiah ; 
and, allowing what can scarcely be doubted, 
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that to the Jews, even to the believers among 
them, the import of the expression “Son of 
God,” was not that which it bore in the mind 
of Jesus, we are still without evidence of a 
contradiction between the Synoptical writers 
and John, or of a state of vacillation in the 
mind of the latter. 

To crown his false deductions, Strauss adds :! 
“Nothing can be clearer, therefore, than that 
they (the High-Priests and Judges) regarded 
‘Son of Man,’ ‘Son of God,’ and ‘Messiah’ 
as synonymous expressions. Wherefore we 
are bound to admit a discrepancy between the 
Synoptical writers and John, and possibly also 
a vacillation in the mind of the latter, inasmuch 
as he has retained in several instances, the cus- 
tomary form of expression which connects 
‘Son of God,’ with Christ, or King of Israel, 
without a distinct perception of the difference 
between the meaning of ‘Son of God,’ in such 
a connection, and the sense in which he usually 
employed the term, which cannot be ‘ screwed 
up’ to the level of a higher import any more 
readily in the address of Nathanael, than in 
the question of the High-Priest.” 

A useless effort certainly, seeing that the 
significance of his own words, to the mind of 
Jesus, can assuredly furnish no criterion where- 
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by to judge of other men’s understanding of 
them. Nor is it an evidence of vacillation on 
the part of John, that he,! like the Synoptical 
writers,” represents the Jews to have under- 
stood “Son of God” to mean the Messiah, 
although a study of the Old Testament might 
have led them to see also another signification 
in the words; as in the New Testament, he is © 
called “Son of God,”? not only by virtue of 
his conception, but also, because in him was 
fulfilled the prophecy of Isaiah.* And John 
does not speak of an “only-begotten Word,” 
after the manner of the Alexandrian School, ac- 
cording to Strauss’s® misrepresentation of his 
language, but of “the Word, which in the be- 
ginning was with God, and was God, and 
which lighteth every man that cometh into the 
world,” and this he calls “the only-begotten of 
the Father,” after stating, that the Word be- 
came flesh: signifying thereby that the human, 
in which the all-enlightening and vivifying 
Word of God became flesh, was the only-be- 
gotten Son of the Father. 

The preceding will suffice to explain why it 
is that Jesus and his opponents, in the narra- 
tive of John, ignore the theocratic meaning of 
the term, “Son of God;” a circumstance that 
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has excited the suspicions of Strauss,! as well 
as of Bretschneider. On the one hand, it 
would have been of no avail for Jesus to have 
referred to that meaning, as his opponents nei- 
ther acknowledged him to be a theocratic king, 
nor the Messiah, who was to come; and, on 
the other, the Jews were offended not only 
because of his claiming to be “the Son of 
God,” but also on account of his attributing 
to himself other qualities and powers. Be- 
sides, the theocratic Kings were not mere vice- 
gerents of God, as Strauss, taking his cue 
from Dr. Paulus, strives to maintain; but they 
were rather representatives, types, foreshad- 
owings of him who was to come, such as are 
found in the whole historical presentation of 
the pre-historic times,? and especially in the 
entire Old Testament history.’ 

The appellations “ Anointed,” or “Sons of 
God,” given to these Kings and to their peo- 
ple, had, therefore, no reference to them, but 
to Him, of whom they were types; to the 
coming Christ, and to his people, who were to 
be born of him, and who were to be the real 
substance of that shadow. This appears man- 
ifestly from the connection in which those 
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names occur, where much is said, that cannot 
possibly be referred to them.’ 

When, therefore, he who had been foreshad- 
owed appeared himself, these representatives 
of him ceased, and, being set aside, were no 
longer of value in themselves, but simply on 
account of their relation to the things which 
had been represented by them. 
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vil. 
THE PRE-EXISTENCE OF JESUS. 


TRAUSS,}! whilst admitting the testimony 

of John,? as to the claim of Jesus to an 
ante-natural existence, fixes upon. this fact, as 
another evidence of the divergence of- this 
writer from the Synoptical Evangelists, who 
record no reference, made by him to a life 
anterior to that which he had on earth. — This 
may readily be explained, on the ground, that 
he did not deem it useful to repeat, in all 
places, and at all times, the declarations of 
which John takes note; as well as by the 
circumstance that the discourses in which he 
expressed himself to that effect, are not con- 
tained in the Synoptical histories. 

Though not expressly stated, however, the 
idea of his pre-existence is necessarily in- 
volved in what he is there reported to have 
said of himself; as must be apparent to every 
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reflecting mind. One to whom “all power was 
given in heaven and on earth,”! and who was 
“to judge the world”? could not possibly have 
been a mere man, generated by a human fa- 
ther. The very nature of the powers and 
functions ascribed to him excludes the idea 
of his being a finite creature. The humanity 
which he had assumed on earth must have 
returned into its Divinity by glorification, or 
been made one with the essential Divinity. 

But this Divinity was before the humanity, 
and before all things; and in the Gospel of 
John, Jesus speaks of no other but his divine 
pre-existence. Indeed, his declarations on this 
subject are in perfect agreement with the pro- 
logue of the Fourth Gospel, in which it is 
written, that the Word was in the beginning, 
with God, and God himself; that is, not per- 
sonally distinguished from the One God, but 
itself the very light, which from the beginning 
enlightens and vivifies every man,’ and which, 
according to other passages, even appeared to 
men, by means of angels, whom it filled, and 
in whom it was made manifest. We main- 
tain, therefore, that there exists no foundation 
whatever for the doubt expressed by Strauss,° 
as to whether John records what Jesus held 
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and taught concerning himself, or the result of 
his own reflections on the subject; unless, in- 
deed, we are disposed flatly to deny the Biblical 
stand-point, and to set aside the idea, that the 
humanity of Jesus was in a state of revelation. 
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Nil 
THE MESSIANIC PLAN OF JESUS. 


R. STRAUSS, in good part adopts the 

views of the shallow-minded author of 
the “Wolfenbüttel Fragments,” and so presents 
them as to make it appear, that, although Jesus 
shared the ideas commonly prevalent among 
the Jews, he was opposed to their realization 
by means of a Zoditical revolution, and looked 
for the requisite change to be wrought by God. 
Toward the close of his observations, we come 
upon this remarkable declaration:! “Who- 
ever hesitates to accept this view of the back- 
ground of the Messianic scheme of Jesus, 
merely because it seems to present him in the 
character of an enthusiastic visionary, let him 
consider how exactly these hopes coincided 
with the Jewish conception of the Messiah, 
and how easily even a thoughtful and discreet 
person, whose views were based on the super- 
naturalistic ideas of those times, and bounded 
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by the narrow limits of Jewish life, could be 
misled by a notion, which, though strange and 
unnatural in itself, was nevertheless national, 
and presented some true and noble features.” 
Searching for the proofs of this wanton al- 
legation, we find the following: “The first 
point, which, according to the author of the 
‘Fragments,’ seems to indicate the political 
character of the plan of Jesus, is the unzform 
abrupiness of his announcements of the ap- 
proaching Messianic kingdom; the conditions 
of admission into which are unaccompanied by 
any explanations of the nature or constitution 
of that kingdom, rendering it manifest, that he 
presupposed the existence of a general famil- 
iarity with the idea. At that time, however, 
the prevalent notion of that kingdom was 2o- 
litical; wherefore, when Jesus spoke of the 
kingdom of the Messiah, without qualification, 
the Jews could not otherwise than think of an 
earthly dominion, and because he could not 
have expected his words to be received in any 
other sense, he must have designed and de- 
sired Zo de so understood.” 

This entire argument is made to depend on 
the phrase, “the uniform abruptness,” with 
which Jesus is said to have announced his 
kingdom; and by means of this phrase the 
real facts of the case are perverted into their 
opposites. We are told, that the prevalent 
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notion of this kingdom, thus announced with 
“uniform abruptness,” was political; but the 
truth is, that he “abruptly ” announced, not a 
political, but a purely spiritual state of things ; 
for, He degan to preach and to say, “dhe king- 
dom of the heavens” is at hand,!— and also, 
“the kingdom of God.”* But the expression 
itself was not only in most marked contrast 
to the prevailing conception of the kingdom of 
the Messiah, but the people had also been pre- 
pared to entertain a view of its spiritual char- 
acter, by the equally abrupt declarations of 
the Baptist, that “the kingdom of the heavens 
was at hand.”? From the history of John, 
recorded in the Gospels, we do not learn that 
he spoke of a Messiah, or of a kingdom of 
the Messiah ; but merely directed the attention 
of the people to one who was to come after 
him, and who should baptize with ¢he Holy 
Ghost, and with fire.‘ 

He had not given utterance to a single ex- 
pression, that was calculated to confirm their 
Jewish ideas and expectations; but, on the 
contrary, had met the prevalent delusion of 
their being the chosen people of God, because 
of their descent from Abraham, by the decla- 
ration that they could only flee from the wrath 
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to come, by bringing forth fruits meet for re- 
pentance.! It is reasonable to suppose that 
such preaching would suggest to the minds 
of thoughtful men the possibility of error in 
the view of the expected Messianic kingdom, 
which was so generally entertained. We find, 
in fact, that some of those who heard him were 
led to regard John himself as the Messiah. 
And what the Jews received from the lips of 
Jesus certainly tended still less to encourage 
their earthly expectations. It is true, he spoke 
of the kingdom of heaven in corresponding 
imagery; but, like a wise teacher, he failed 
not to explain his language, which steadily 
grew more distinct in its enunciations of the 
spiritual nature of that kingdom, until it finally 
repudiated every vestige of the earthly appear- 
ances that had been thrown around it in the 
minds of men. And the conditions of admis- 
sion into the kingdom of God, laid down by 
him, were altogether spiritual: men were to be 
born again ;? to become poor in spirit ;3 to do 
. and teach the divine commandments ;‘ to at- 
tain a state of true internal righteousness ; to 
love their enemies.® 

To those, however, who believed in him, he 
promised eiernal life. The worship of God 
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was to lose its theocratic form; and, from be- 
ing confined to one place, it was to become a 
worship of the Father in spirit and in truth. 
Moreover, he distinctly declared that he had 
come to do a spiritual work ;? and to such a 
work he also called his disciples, Peter and 
Andrew, for they were to become fishers of 
men.? In the Sermon on the Mount, the king- 
dom of the heavens is represented as an inter- 
nal state or condition; as the divine govern- 
ment in man, and the resulting righteousness 
of life, which should be the first and highest 
object of human striving.* The “kingdom of 
the heavens” was therefore the internal Church 
of God in the heavens and on the earth; just 
as Israel was the external church or kingdom, 
the children of which were to be cast out into 
outer darkness.? 

It was only after the people had thus been 
prepared to apprehend, in some measure, the 
spiritual character of the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, that Jesus sent forth his twelve Apostles, 
and commissioned them to “preach, saying, 
The kingdom of heaven is at hand; ”® and this 
was precisely the language in which he had at 
first announced it. We are thus enabled to 
meet the assertion of Strauss,’ that his appre- 
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hension of the matter “is made apparent by 
the fact, that he sent out the Apostles, whose 
views concerning his kingdom could not have 
been unknown to him, to announce the king- 
dom of the Messiah throughout the land.”! 
He again misrepresents the real state of the 
case. Although the kingdom of heaven, or of 
God, is really the kingdom of the Messiah, it 
is not a fact, that Jesus sent the Apostles forth 
to make known its coming in any wise; but 
he dictated the very words they were to em- 
ploy in making the announcement, — words 
which were evidently intended to withdraw 
the public mind from all earthly expectations, 
and to suggest thoughts of a higher and spir- 
itual nature. Whatever the views entertained 
by the Apostles, if they faithfully fulfilled their 
commission, they could not have said any thing | 
to strengthen the hopes of the Jews, especially 
whilst bearing in mind the teachings of Jesus 
in respect to the kingdom which he had come 
to establish. 

It is, therefore, a sheer assumption to say, 
“ These men, who had striven with each other 
for the highest places in the kingdom of Jesus ;? 
two of whom had asked to be seated at the 
right and left hand of the Messianic King ;? 
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who, even after his death and resurrection, 
looked for the restoration of the kingdom to 
Israel ;!—these men most evidently retained, 
during the whole period of their intercourse 
with their master, the commonly received no- 
tion concerning the Messiah. If, therefore, he 
sent them forth as heralds of his kingdom, 
he must have done so to the end that they 
might publish their views of the political mis- 
sion of the Messiah.” Aside from the fact 
that what he refers to, as having been said and 
done by the Apostles, took place subsequently 
to that mission, in the first passage cited,” they 
do not speak of the kingdom of the Messiah, 
but of the kıngdom of heaven; and in Luke,?® 
neither is mentioned, but the question among 
them is merely “who should be accounted the 
greatest ;” not, as Strauss puts it, who should 
be thereafter, but who was ¢hen the greatest. 
The positions for which the two disciples asked 
are not necessarily to be regarded as the high- 
est places in an earthly kingdom; their prayer 
was, that it might “be granted unto them, that 
they might sit, one on his right hand, and the 
other on his left hand, zz Ars glory;”* which 
expression may be explained to relate to the 
other life, as well as to this. 
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And even the question in Acts! may have 
a spiritual meaning, and relate to the restora- 
tion of the Church, although it is not probable 
that the Apostles themselves so understood it. 
Be this as it may, Jesus had not sent out his 
disciples to proclaim his kingdom, according 
to ther ideas of its nature, as Strauss falsely 
assumes; but he had given the form and man- 
ner of the message they were to bear, and this 
he had couched in language that was alto- 
gether indefinite: “The kingdom of heaven is 
at hand;” and they are not reported to have 
either mentioned a Messiah, or to have desig- 
nated any person as the Messiah; and certainly 
their message was not calculated to add strength 
to the politzcal expectations of the people. The 
Messiah was to expel the foes of Israel; not 
their political enemies, but those which existed 
among the people in the form of divers dis- 
eases and pestilences, and demoniac posses- 
sions. To heal the former, and to drive out 
the evil spirits, was a part of the Apostolic 
commission, by authority of which the disciples 
preached the approaching kingdom of God. 

But Strauss continues:? “Among the dis- 
courses of Jesus, there is one that requires a 
particular notice. In Matthew,® when reply- 
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ing to the question of Peter, ‘What shall we 
have, therefore, who have forsaken all, and 
followed thee?’ he promises his disciples, that, 
‘in the regeneration, when the Son- of Man 
shall sit in the throne of his glory,’ they ‘also 
shall sit upon twelve thrones, judging the 
twelve tribes of Israel.’ It must be conceded, 
that the context clearly indicates this promise 
to have had reference, in its proximate literal 
meaning, to the earthly hopes which the Jews 
of that day cherished in respect to the king- 
dom of the Messiah.” . 

This is all wide of the mark. The truth 
is, that such an interpretation of the language 
cited is possible only if the context be entirely 
disregarded. The subject of discourse is the 
“treasure in heaven.” A rich man, after hav- 
ing enumerated all the things he had kept from 
his youth up, had asked Jesus what he yet 
lacked; he had been told that, if he put away 
all worldly affections, he should have treasure 
in heaven;' and, when he went away sorrow- 
ful, because he had great possessions and loved 
them, Jesus said to his disciples, “a rich man 
(one who clings to his possessions) shall 
hardly enter into the kingdom of heaven.”? 
And it was when Peter said to him, in connec- 
tion with the subject of his discourse, “ Behold, 
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we have forsaken all, and followed thee; what 
shall we have, therefore?” that he gave the 
reply above referred to. 

Clearly, then, the context indicates that the 
promise has reference to the kingdom of hea- 
ven, or of God; and this is made still more 
manifest by what follows,! where the inherit- 
ance of everlasting life is promised to those 
who shall forsake all things of self and the 
world.” Ohlshausen very correctly regards 
this discourse of Jesus to be symbolical, and 
“the twelve Apostles to be the representatives 
of the twelve Tribes and therefore of the 
Church in general,” who, “receiving more di- 
rectly and purely the spiritual life flowing into 
humanity, and at first into the people of Israel, 
from Jesus, who had brought it down to earth, 
became themselves wells of water springing 
up into everlasting life? to the whole world; 
wherefore the judgment is also ascribed to 
them, as representatives of the Church; in like 
manner, as the apostle says,* ‘Do ye not 
know that the Saints shall judge the world?’ 
because, with the Spirit of the Lord, which 
filled them, was also given the genuine capacity 
of perception, from which is derived the power 
of discrimination and judgment.” 
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Strauss,! however, urges in opposition to 
this symbolical view of the case, that “the dis- 
ciples must certainly have understood the 
discourse /terally, since, even after the resur- 
rection of Jesus, they still entertained similar 
ideas ; and, as Jesus well knew their disposition 
to indulge in the earthly hopes which were ex- 
cited by the thought of his Messianic king- 
dom, he could scarcely have ventured to make 
that promise, had his purpose not been to en- 
courage such expectations in their minds.” 

It matters not, however, whether the disci- 
ples understood the discourse of Jesus /terally 
or not; since the promise, even taken literally, 
did not refer to this life, but to the other, and 
therefore could not possibly have given sup- 
port to any earthly expectations, as little as it 
could have led them to suppose Jesus to be 
actuated by a political purpose. If the disci- 
ples applied the words of their Master to the 
present life, they gave no heed to the connec- 
tion in which they were said; and, in this case, 
they must have misunderstood all that he said. 
And, although the cause of such a misunder- 
standing would undoubtedly have to be traced 
to their earthly expectations, this fact, if it is 
a fact, affords no basis whatever for the con- 
clusion, that it was the purpose of Jesus to en- 
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courage such expectations in them. Nay, it 
is rather to be assumed, that Jesus discovered 
nothing in this circumstance to hinder his dis- 
coursing concerning his kingdom in divine 
symbolical language, especially as he foresaw, 
that the misapprehensions of the disciples 
would disappear by and by, and give place to 
a purer and more spiritual understanding of 
his words. But if, whilst they recognized a 
reference to the other life in the discourse of 
Jesus, they at the same time put a literal con- 
struction upon his correspondential description 
of the rewards to be looked for, they were 
without justification, seeing that they were 
familiar with their Master’s mode of express- 
ing himself, and were able to conclude from 
other remarks of his, that he did not allude to 
them, but to the divine truths which he com- 
municated to them, and of which he had de- 
clared on other occasions, that they would 
judge men.! 

But Dr. Strauss continues:? “To assume 
that Jesus acted thus, without himself sharing 
those expectations, merely in accommodation 
to the state of his disciples, and in order to in- 
spire them with renewed courage, is to accuse 
him of disingenuousness, which, in the given 
case was totally uncalled for, as... any 
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other laudatory recognition of the disposition 
manifested by them would have been a sufh- 
cient answer to the question of Peter. It is, 
therefore, apparent, that Jesus sympathized 
with the Jews in their hopes which are here 
expressed; and commentators are driven to 
desperate extremities in their efforts to remove 
the unwelcome fact, . . . producing results so 
unnatural, that one chooses rather to affirm 
that Jesus accommodated himself to the ideas 
of the Jews, and accorded to the Apostles 
some participation in the Messianic Judgment, 
which was to be accomplished by him exter- 
nally in this world ; thereby, of course, seeming 
clearly to indicate the existence of a political 
element in his own views. And this is made 
more evident by the fact, that, after his resur- 
rection, in answer to the question of the disci- 
ples, as recorded in Acts,! he does not say, 
that he will not restore the kingdom of Israel, 
but merely tells them that it is not for them to 
know the times or the seasons.” 

Had our critic been concerned about the 
truth of history, this very circumstance would 
have enabled him to reach it with certainty. 
How could Jesus, even after his resurrection, 
have cherished the. design of establishing an 
earthly kingdom? Does not this assumption 
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absolutely require, first and foremost, a demon- 
stration of either the truth or the falsity of the 
statement that he wasrisen again? But Strauss, 
in this, as in so many other instances, has care- 
fully considered every thing, except the chief 
thing, which is the stand-point of the Biblical 
narrative itself. It has not been and it can- 
not be demonstrated, that the promise made by 
Jesus to the Apostles involved the accomplish- 
ment of the false expectations entertained by the 
Jews. The twelve Apostles, and the twelve 
Tribes, considered in their true, internal, spir- 
itual sense, are prefigurations or types,—the 
former of the principles of truth and goodness, 
operative and active in the Church, and the 
latter of the Church itself; and the restoration 
of the kingdom of Israel means nothing less 
nor more than the restoration of the Church. 
Jesus, therefore, not only accommodated him- 
self to the state of the Jewish mind, but also 
expressed himself in the divine manner, by 
means of figures and symbols which represent 
spiritual ideas. And, however literally his 
language may have been interpreted by the 
disciples, since he did not correct their errone- 
ous views, we are bound to conclude that the 
time for so doing had not yet arrived; but we 
are assuredly not justified in drawing there- 
from the inference, that the disciples had in 
mind the restoration of the political kingdom 
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of Israel, when they asked the question re- 
corded in Acts,! the more especially as Jesus 
had previously “opened their understanding, 
that they might understand the Scriptures.” ? 

These observations have equal force in re- 
gard to the acts of Jesus which (especially 
the last entrance into Ferusalem,*) are cited by 
critics,* in support of the Zodtical theory. “All 
the particulars of this event,” says Strauss, “in- 
dicate a political purpose: the time chosen by 
Jesus, after sufficient preparation of the people 
in the provinces; the occasion of the Feast 
of the Passover; the animal upon which he 
rides, and by which, in fulfilment of the 
prophecy of Zechariah,> he designs to an- 
nounce himself as the destined King of Je- 
rusalem; his approval of the acclamations of 
the people, who receive him with regal hon- 
ors; his violent measures in the temple; the 
severity of his remarks to the Sanhedrim,® 
at the close of which, he seeks to compel a 
recognition of his Messianic dignity, by threat- 
ening to withdraw thenceforth from the sight 
of the people.” 

The argument fails utterly to sustain the 
premise ; for, if the entire life of Jesus was rep- 
resentative, or typical, then his entrance into 
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Jerusalem was necessarily of the same char- 
acter ; wherefore, also, Matthew! expressly de- 
clares, that “all this was done, that it might be 
fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet,” &c. 
That Jesus did not expect the inhabitants to 
acknowledge his claim, is evident from his 
language on approaching the city,? which 
clearly expresses his foresight of their rejec- 
tion of him, and of their future lamentable 
fate. How, in the face of such a prescience, 
could he have cherished a political design? 
The expulsion of the money-changers from 
the Temple, which immediately succeeds his 
entrance, is of no value to the argument of 
Strauss; especially not in this connection; and 
still less so is the severe rebuke of the Sanhe- 
drim. Besides, our critic entirely misrepre- 
sents the facts of the narrative, when he says, 
that, at the close of his remarks to the Sanhe- 
drim, Jesus sought to compel a recognition of 
his Messianic dignity, by threatening to with- 
draw from the sight of the people. In the 
first place, the Evangelist does not inform us 
that he addressed the Sanhedrim, but Ars dis- 
ciples and the people,’ and in the second place, 
we can discover no trace of a threat, but only 
clear and distinct delineations of the character 
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of the Scribes and Pharisees, and prophecies 
based upon them; as, for example, when he 
says,’ “Verily, I say unto you, all these things 
shall come upon this generation. . . . Behold, 
your house is left unto you desolate. For I 
say unto you, ye shall not see me henceforth, 
till ye shall say, Blessed is he that cometh in 
the name of the Lord.” This last prophecy, 
as appears most clearly from the context, does 
not refer to the Scribes and Pharisees at all, 
but to the people and the disciples, whom he 
addressed before and after the apostrophe to 
Jerusalem and its Rulers. The closing words 
of Jesus, however, will necessarily seem more 
or less obscure to those who do not acknowl- 
edge the typical sense of Scripture; and yet 
what can be meant by them, but that the 
church will not come into a true acknowledg- 
ment of Him, until it receives Him as its Lord 
and God, as the One “who cometh in the 
name of the Lord?” 

‘We have shown that the passages of Scrip- 
ture, cited to prove the alleged political objects 
of Jesus, not only fail to sustain the allegation, 
but in fact demonstrate the reverse; and it now 
remains for us to perform the easy task of 
bringing positive evidence from the same 
source, to establish the spiritual purpose of his 
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life. The passages which contain such evi- 
dence, Strauss! has quoted, it is true, but out 
of their connection; as for example, when he 
says that Jesus very soon withdrew from the 
sphere of the excited multitude, which sought 
to declare him King, immediately after the 
feeding of the five thousand ;? and afterwards, 
when on his journey to Jerusalem, he an- 
swered the question of the Pharisees, as to 
“when the kingdom of God should come,” by 
the declaration: “The kingdom of God com- 
eth not wth observation; Neither shall they 
say, lo here! or, lo there! for, behold, the 
kingdom of God is within you.”? At a later 
period, in Jerusalem, he thus replied to the in- 
quiry of the Pharisees, whether it was lawful 
to give tribute to Cesar, or not: “Render unto 
Cesar the things which are Cesar’s, and unto 
God the things that are God’s.”* And finally, 
when led before Pilate, and asked, “ Art thou 
the King of the Jews?” he declared openly 
and directly, “My kingdom is not of this 
World.” 

If, then, these portions of Scripture really 
harmonize with the former, there is no need of 
our attempting a reconciliation of, or making a 
distinction between, an earlier and later design 
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plan of Jesus.! Considering the sensual 
state of the popular mind, and even of that 
of his disciples, which could not be hastily 
changed, it was perfectly natural, that while 
never varying in his statements as to the real 
nature of his kingdom, he did not at the begin- 
ning, definitely announce its spiritual character. 
Equally natural is it, that the history of the 
later period of his life should present a less 
cheerful aspect than its earlier portion, because 
of the increasing severity of his sufferings, and 
the growing manifestations of popular cor- 
ruption, so painful to witness; although Jesus 
had foretold his sufferings, death, and resur- 
rection,? and at a time, too, when he could 
not have anticipated the failure of his political 
designs, if he had cherished any. He re- 
peats the prophecy of his betrayal, death, and 
resurrection in Matthew, again in Luke,‘ and 
finally once more in Matthew,° where he also 
designates his betrayer.° ‘Those commenta- 
tors who compare “the acceptable year of the 
Lord,” which Jesus preached in the begin- 
ning,’ with the “woe” which subsequently sup- 
plied its place, in order to show the contrast 
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between the sadness of the later and the cheer- 
fulness of the earlier period of his career,! 
totally misrepresent the real state of the case; 
inasmuch as the true spirit and drift of the nar- 
rative make it clear that the year was “ accept- 
able,” or full of grace, not to Jesus the Giver, 
but to those who received the Grace which 
came by him; to those who were redeemed 
and saved by him. 

And finally it is a perversion of the truth 
to say, that Jesus placed his hopes of the 
restoration of the throne of David, upon the 
legions of angels, which his heavenly Father 
should give him,” (an idea which he never en- 
tertained in any such sense as Strauss attrib- 
utes to him.) He merely affirmed it to be in 
his power to pray his Father for these legions, 
which he would give him; but added, that, 
in such case, the Scriptures could not be ful- 
filled, “because thus it must be.” He had 
foreseen this necessity, as above shown, be- 
fore he made the promise to the Apostles that 
they should sit upon twelve thrones, and before 
his entrance into Jerusalem; and therefore 
could neither that promise, nor that act, have 
had any relation to the political plans which 
are ascribed to him. To assert a confusion 
of dates in the several histories of these par- 
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ticular events, lis to presume the fact without 
proof or evidence, and, as Dr. Strauss himself 
says, such a course is admissible only where 
no other alternative exists. The only true 
course is the simple one of letting the accounts 
stand as they are; for they are perfectly con- 
sistent and harmonious, whilst these forced 
explanations are in total disagreement with 
themselves, and with each other; and the re- 
sult which they are designed to reach, “that 
Jesus was an enthuszastic visionary, who shared 
the long-cherished hopes of the Jews,”? is ut- 
terly without foundation in truth, or in fact. 
There is a manifest contradiction in our 
critic’s insisting upon a literal interpretation of 
the promise to the, disciples, in respect to the 
twelve thrones, and the restoration of the king- 
dom of David, and then asserting that the dis- 
course, in which Jesus compares’ the eternal 
life in the kingdom of the Father, which is 
prepared for the just after the judgment, to a 
Sestive meal, at which he hoped to drink with 
them, and to celebrate the Passover,’ is to be 
rated at no more than so much mere ima ery, 
because of his distinct declaration in other 
places, that, in the “future life,” the organic 
relations of the sexes were to cease, and men 
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were to be “as the angels.”! The natural 
deduction from his premises would be, that, 
as the descriptions of the time succeeding the 
judgment are merely figurative, those of the 
judgment itself, the promise of the twelve 
thrones and of the restoration of the kingdom 
of David, &c., must be no less figurative, 
because they are closely connected, and the 
judgment is to be accomplished on the same 
theatre on which the things which are to fol- 
low are to take place. The demonstrated 
contradiction and falsity of both premise and 
argument in this case insures the collapse of 
the entire objection that is based upon them. 


1 To derive from what Jesus says 
in Luke xx. 35, concerning marriage 
in the resurrection, the idea that all 
-distinctions of sex and all marriages 
will cease in heaven, is to import al- 
together foreign notions into the text. 
He merely declares that they “nei- 
ther marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage.” The fact, however, that “ge 


do not marry, nor are given in mar- 
riage, is no proof of the absence ei- 
ther of sex, or of married life; for 
spiritual marriage unions may be 
formed without the preparatory pro- 
cesses and forms which are common 
and needed in this world. See Ta- 
fel’s Lehrgegensätze, p. 550. 
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IX. 
RELATION OF JESUS TO THE MOSAIC LAW. 


PAE those passages of Scripture which ap- 
pear to express a prospective intention, on 
the part of Jesus, to abrogate the Mosaic wor- 
ship;+and especially those in which it is de- 
clared that the central point.of that worship, 
the Temple at Jerusalem, shall be destroyed,? 
and the true worship of God shall no longer 
be confined to any one place, but shall be 
purely spiritual ;? Strauss* and others confront 
with citations which afford evidence, to their 
minds, that he could not have designed to 
overthrow the ancient religious system of his 
people. He says, “Jesus was, before all, faith- 
ful to the laws of the fathers; he attended the 
Synagogue on the Sabbath; he went to the 
Festivals at Jerusalem; he ate the Paschal 
Lamb with his disciples, at the Passover.” 
This proves nothing as to his designs ; which 
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may have included the abrogation of the Mo- 
saic worship, without any purpose on his part 
to accomplish it immediately, or even during 
his lifetime on earth. Of course, in the latter 
case, it was requisite that he should observe 
the rules and prescriptions of the existing 
Church. But that he did contemplate the /u- 
ture abrogation of the Mosaic worship, is 
clearly evident from his words in John. 
Our critic thus pursues his argument :? “In 
the Sermon on the Mount, in which Jesus 
so highly extols spiritual religion above all 
ritualism, we find, side by side with a clear 
presupposition of the perpetuity of sacrificial 
worship,’ a declaration to the effect that he was 
not come to destroy the law and the prophets, 
but to fulfil them.* Now, although the ex- 
pression to ‘fulfil,’ in all probability, has a 
special reference to the accomplishment of the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament, 
the words, ‘I have not come to destroy,’ must 
nevertheless be understood to mean the reten- 
tion of the Mosaic law; for these declarations 
will scarcely harmonize, if they are not so un- 
derstood; because in the context immediately 
following, he promises eternal continuance to 
the least iota of the law, and threatens that he 
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who teaches the least of the commandments 
not to be binding, shall be the least in the king- 
dom of heaven.” 

But Strauss! himself admits, that the ob- 
servance of the law by Jesus, and his declara- 
tions in favor of the same, may be considered 
an accommodation, on his part, to the states of 
his contemporaries, on the ground given by 
Paul for his conformity to the law, when liv- 
ing among Jews.” He continues, however: 
“ His strong assurances of the perpetuity of the 
law, and his condemnation of those who should 
venture to break even one of the least com- 
mandments, cannot fosszbly have originated in 
a state of mere accommodation; for it would 
argue an utter absence of prudence, to say 
nothing of honesty, for him to declare a thing 
to be indispensable, which he regarded as 
superfluous, and which he designed, by and 
by, to set aside.” 

Controverting the position of those, who 
maintain a distinction between morality and 
ritualism, and who assert that the declaration 
of Jesus, that he had not come to destroy the 
law, relates only to the moral law, which he 
sought to elaborate into purer forms than 
were contained in the ceremonial law, Strauss 3 
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remarks: “Such a distinction does not exist in 
this passage of the Sermon on the Mount; on 
the contrary, the terms ‘law’ and ‘the proph- 
ets,’ designate the religious system of the Old 
Testament in its widest sense; and besides, by 
the ‘jot and tittle,’ and the ‘least command- 
ments, which are declared equally irrevocable, 
certainly none other than ceremonial laws are 
to be understood.” And therefore he maintains 
also, in opposition to the more fortunate dis- 
tinction between the Mosaic precepts and the 
traditional additions to them, “that it cannot 
be affirmed to have been the purpose of Jesus 
to retain only the moral-religious kernel of the 
Mosaic law, because the passages cited in sup- 
port of this view, especially those taken from 
the Sermon on the Mount, prove that he did 
not intend to abrogate even what was of a 
merely rétualistic character.”' 

At this pointof his argument, Strauss inserts 
something into those passages, which they do 
not contain, and contradicts himself; for, as 
we have quoted him above, he before main- 
tained that “the fulfilment of the law” had “a 
special reference to the accomplishment of the 
Messianic prophecies of the Old Testament ;” 
and now he says, that Jesus, in those words, 
spoke of what was merely ritualistic. The 
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language of Jesus is this: “Think not that I 
am come to destroy the law or the proph- 
ets. I am not come to destroy, but to fulfil.” 
Clearly, the “destruction” and the “ fulfilment ” 
are predicated of one and the same subject, 
and cannot possibly be predicated of any other 
in such a connection ; but the Messianic proph- 
ecies, and the ritualistic statutes, are not one 
and the same subject, but two very different 
subjects; and it is certainly remarkable to find 
Strauss declaring in one breath, that “although 
the expression to ‘fulfil,’ in all probability, 
has a special reference to the accomplishment 
of the Messianic prophecies of the Old Testa- 
ment, the words, ‘I have not come to destroy, 
but to fulfil,’ must, nevertheless, be understood 
to mean the retention of the Mosaic law.” Such 
a method of interpretation is a sheer defiance 
of all rules of logic and exegesis. 

According to Scriptural usage of language, 
the “Law,” in a more extended sense, means 
the five books of Moses. This appears from 
Luke,! and from John ;? “We have found him, 
of whom Moses in the law, and the prophets 
did write,” and from Matthew,? “For all the 
prophets and the law prophesied until John.” * 
In the most extended sense, the “Law” com- 
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prehends the whole Word of the Old Testa- 
ment, as appears from John,! “Is it not written 
in your law, I said, ye are gods?” which is 
found in the Psalms.” Again,? “The people 
answered him, We have heard out of the law 
that Christ abideth for ever,” &c., which is also 
found in Psalms.* Again,’ “That the word 
might be fulfilled that is written in their law, 
They hated me without a cause.” This is like- 
wise in Psalms. The Pharisees said, “ Have 
any of the rulers or of the Pharisees believed 
on him? But this people who knoweth not 
the law, are cursed;”? z.e. who know not the 
Scripture, &c. And, “It is easier for heaven 
and earth to pass, than one tittle of the law to 
fail.”® A similar declaration occurs in the very 
passage in Matthew, which we have been con- 
sidering, “Verily, I say unto you, till heaven 
and earth pass, one jot or one tittle shall in no 
wise pass from the law, till all be fulfilled.”® 
Two things are undoubtedly deducible from 
this statement; the first, that all parts of the 
five books of Moses, nay the whole Word, is 
meant by the term “law,” and that therefore 
no portion of it is to be abrogated; and the 
second, that all parts of the Word contain 
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prophetical enunciations, and especially proph- 
ecies of the Messiah, and his kingdom. Thus, 
for example, Jesus says,’ “ All things must be 
fulfilled, which were written in the /aw of 
Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, con- 
cerning me;” and frequent mention is made, 
in other places, of the fulfilment of Scripture.? 
But, since the letter of Scripture does not 
throughout present such prophecies concern- 
ing him, it is evident that Jesus referred to 
a deeper sense contained within the letter; 
whence it is said, immediately after the above 
declaration,! “Then opened he their understand- 
ing, that they might understand the Scriptures,” 
&c. To teach them the merely literal sense 
of Scripture, would not have required a spe- 
cial opening of their understanding. But these 
things Dr. Strauss leaves unnoticed, whilst 
his systematic attempt to ignore the Biblical 
stand-point, only shows the adsolute necessity 
of a constant recurrence to it. 

The fulfilment of all Scripture, because it 
is replete with prophecies of Jesus, and the re- 
tention of all its parts, because they contain an 
eternally true internal sense, would, however, 
not interfere to prevent the abolition of the 
Ceremonial Law, so far as its observance was 
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concerned, because the substance of it was re- 
tained, and for the sake of the substance, the 
form also ; but this was no longer, as before, to 
be our “schoolmaster unto Christ,”! but a mere 
continent of the Spirit, which in good time was 
to be made translucent. The same idea is in- 
volved in the declaration of Jesus to the Jews, 
that certain things had been suffered by God, 
because of the hardness of their hearts,2 which 
could not be allowed in a more advanced state, 
as Strauss himself admits ;? wherefore, he is 
the less justified in claiming for the Apostle 
Paul an insight deeper than that of Jesus, and 
in accusing the latter of inconsistency,‘ for the 
reason that he honored the non-essential for 
the sake of the essential, z.e., of its moral in- 
gredients. The very passage under consider- 
ation proves the unhistorical character of this 
groundless assertion. Strauss says: “In his 
mind the real/‘commandment of God’ in the 
Mosaic Law, was properly only“ honor the fa- 
ther,’ ‘thou shalt not kill,’ &c., especially, 
‘thou shalt love the Lord thy God, and thy 
neighbor ;’ but his deeply rooted respect for the 
sacred book of the Law led him to honor also 
what was non-essential, for the sake of the es- 
sential things which it contained.” 
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But how is it, that Jesus, when giving strong- 
est expression to his “deeply rooted respect for 
the sacred book of the Law,” does not speak 
chiefly of the moral laws, (as Strauss con- 
cedes), but of the prophecies, all of which 
were to be fulfilled? It is perfectly clear, from 
this fact, that Jesus regarded those very things 
as essential, which the wisdom of Strauss pro- 
nounces non-essential. He sees the difficulty, 
it is true, and admits it in his own peculiar 
way, when he says,' “From Luke? it would 
seem, indeed, as if the validity of the law had 
ceased on the first public appearance of the 
Baptist; but, when compared with the parallel 
passage in Matthew,’ the statement in the 
former Gospel is relieved of the construction 
which renders its meaning adverse to the con- 
tinued authority of the law; whilst, on the 
other hand, a like comparison with the decla- 
rations in the Fifth of Matthew,* and the 
Sixteenth of Luke,? deprives them of the ap- 
pearance of favoring such a continuance.” 
Most manifestly, these latter passages lose 
what Dr. Strauss so illogically calls their “favor- 
able meaning,” because by “the law and the 
prophets,” we are to understand the whole 
Word; as it is written,® “The law and the 
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prophets were until John; since that time the 
kingdom of God is preached,” &c. “It is 
easier for heaven and earth to pass, than one 
tittle of the law to fail.” And, if the law and 
the prophets are the whole Word of the Old 
Testament, even the appearance of a cessation 
of the validity of the law, on the entrance of 
John into public life, vanishes altogether; and 
this is confirmed by the distinct declaration in 
Matthew,! “For all the prophets and the law 
prophesied until John.” 

“From the above,” Strauss concludes,? “that 
Jesus and Paul differed in their views only as 
to time; the former looking to the abrogation 
of the law in the World, when renewed at the 
second advent; and the latter regarding him- 
self authorized to declare its abolition in. con- 
sequence of the first coming of the Messiah.” 

An utterly false conclusion this; for that Je- 
sus, in Luke,? is not speaking of the law which 
prescribed the Mosaic Worship, but of the 
Word of the Old Testament, is rendered more 
plainly conclusive, by a comparison with what 
he says in Matthew,* concerning his own 
words: “Heaven and earth shall pass away, 
but my words shall not pass away.” The 
Word is the subject of both passages; this is 
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to abide for ever, even though the observance 
of its precepts should cease to be external and 
becoming internal, should produce an entire 
change in the whole order of things. View 
them as we may, it is difficult, nay impossible, 
to conceive how these portions of Scripture can 
be tortured into the support of the positions, 
which Dr. Strauss attempts to base upon their 
testimony. Granting his postulate, that Jesus 
meant to foretell the literal destruction of Jeru- 
salem, of the natural earth and the visible 
heavens, we might possibly suppose him to 
have thereby indicated a limit to the validity 
of the law; but even this appearance vanishes 
when it is considered, that in the new earth, to 
be formed after the destruction of the old, Jeru- 
salem might be rebuilt, and the Mosaic Wor- 
ship restored, as in fact, many at this day, 
believe on what they conceive to be the true 
interpretation of the prophecy in Ezekiel.! 

But if, contrary to these prophecies, it was 
the view of Jesus, that this worship should 
really cease at the destruction of Jerusalem, 
and of the earth and the heavens, it does not 
follow that it could not practically cease long 
before that time, z.e., so far as concerned its 
observance by his disciples. 

They might, for example, have regarded 
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the rending of the vail in the Temple! as a 
sign of the end of that worship for them, 
although they did not fully understand its 
significance until sometime subsequent to the 
event. But it cannot be, and has never been, 
demonstrated that these prophecies, with their 
successive and connected imagery, are to be 
interpreted and understood literally. 

A slight examination of them will suffice to 
show the error of this view. In Matthew,? it is 
written: “Then shall two be in the field; the 
one shall be taken, and the other left.” Clear- 
ly, if one be taken, and the other left, the field 
in which the latter is left, cannot be destroyed, 
without destroying or taking him also. 

To all these false sequences, Dr. Strauss but 
adds others, equally glaring, in what he says 
on the subject of our next and last section. 
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X. 
EXTENT OF THE MESSIANIC PLAN OF JESUS, 


T is affirmed that Jesus did not design to 
extend the kingdom he came to establish, 
beyond the bounds of the Jewish nation; “be- 
cause, when sending forth the Twelve, on 
their first missionary journey, he took especial 
pains to impress upon them, that they were 
“not to go into the way of the Gentiles, .. . 
but rather to the lost sheep of the house of 
Israel.’”! Restricting these words to. their 
merely literal signification, it is evident that 
the injunction was limited to that particular 
mission of the disciples. It may be supposed, 
that they were prohibited from visiting the 
Gentiles and the Samaritans, because their 
time had not yet come, and because the mis- 
sionaries were themselves not yet prepared for 
the work in that field. The passage affords 
no evidence as to the real object of Jesus; who 
may, nevertheless, have even then cherished 
the intention of gathering in the Gentiles also. 
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But viewing the case from the Biblical stand- 
point, the labors of Jesus and his disciples are 
beheld in their symbolical character, and the 
very words cited show evident marks of this 
symbolism. To perceive this, it is only ne- 
cessary to read them in the connection of their 
utterance by Jesus. 

In this place, the Gentiles and Samaritans 
may symbolize in part the unbelievers and the 
wicked, and in part also those who believe in 
falsities ; two classes of men whom the disciples 
were not as yet sufficiently instructed to encoun- 
ter; and who were themselves not yet prepared 
to receive instruction. And Strauss himself 
refers to later passages in Matthew,” as well as 
to one that occurs in a preceding chapter, in 
which Jesus speaks very plainly of the calling 
of the Gentiles, and its connection with the ear- 
lier invitation which had gone forth to the Jews ; 
and adds,‘ that it cannot be denied, that even if 
the plans of Jesus included the heathen, as well 
as the Jews, it was necessary, in order to re- 
tain the favor of his countrymen, for him at the 
outset of his career to confine his labors, and 
those of his disciples, to the conversion of his 
own people. 

“But,” he continues, “although this may ap- 
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pear to afford a clew to an explanation of the 
peculiar conduct of Jesus on another occasion, 
when he refused to listen to the prayer of the 
Canaanite woman in behalf of her sick daugh- 
ter, for the reason that he was sen? only to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel,— there was 
no question in this case of a call or invitation 
to the Messianic kingdom, but of a single tem- 
poral act of benevolence, such as even Elisha 
and Elijah had not refused to those who were 
not of the chosen people.” ! 

It is to be observed, however, that in the 
days of Elisha and Elijah, the condition of the 
Gentile nations was very different from that in 
which we find them at the time of Jesus, when 
all their internal evils had come into the fullest 
outward manifestation. 

If, therefore, the conduct of Jesus, on the oc- 
casion referred to, cannot be explained on the 
ground of the incognito, which, according to 
the parallel passage in Mark,” he had sought in 
that place; nor of his desire to prove the faith 
of the woman, and to induce its fullest expres- 
sion by an appearance of indifference to her 
petition, it certainly does not afford the least 
warrant for the conclusion, that he shared the 
dislike of his countrymen for the Gentiles.’ 
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He may have been actuated by other motives, 
and among these by the very one which deter- 
mined him to assume an incognito, and which 
he himself stated to the disciples, when he said, 
“I am not sent but unto the lost sheep of the 
house of Israel.” The time to labor among the 
Gentiles had not yet come; and Jesus ever kept 
within the bounds of his mission. The purpose 
of this mission, however, was not merely to in- 
vite men to his Messianic kingdom, but as may 
appear from his answer, just recited, to do that 
work, which, not excluding acts of temporal 
benefit, was yet of eternal significance, and had 
a special internal reference to the spiritual king- 
dom of the Messiah. There is, therefore, no 
weight in the objection of Dr. Strauss; and we 
may say of the narrative under consideration 
what he has said of the temporary confinement 
of the labors of Jesus to his own people. 

Any thing more than this is not apparent; and 
our critic again misrepresents the matter, when 
he speaks! of Jesus as having “refused” his 
help. This is not true; he merely delayed his 
assistance, until the woman had manifested her 
faith, and made plain that she was not inter- 
nally of “the dogs,” who are without,? but of 
the house of Israel, and that the hindrance of 
which Jesus had spoken, had no existence in 
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her; wherefore, also, no “change of purpose ” 


was required on his part, to afford her the help 
which she implored ; this followed immediately 
upon the expression of her belief. Nor can 
we for a moment admit that he “ dissembled,” 
inasmuch as he must have foreseen the event. 
To withhold action, is not dissimulation; and 
the answer which he drew from her may have 
been designed for the benefit of the Israelites, 
who must have been put to confusion by a faith 
such as was not found among them. Nor is 
this narrative “rendered useless” by that of the 
centurion in Capernaum.! For it is not true 
that Jesus “here reverses the course in that 
instance pursued by him.”? The only differ- 
ence in the two cases is, that in the former 
Jesus was not on the borders of the country, 
in the neighborhood of Tyre and Sidon, but in 
Galilee, thus within the region, in which he 
was to do the work of his Father. The situa- 
tion did not demand the same reserve; and he 
merely changed the manner of giving his aid, 
when the centurion exposed his real, internal 
state. This man not only associated with the 
Jews, but was also recommended by their eld- 
ers, as one “who was worthy for whom he 
should do this; because he loved the nation, 
and had built them a synagogue ;”* and such 
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a one required to be treated differently from 
the heathen woman, who came beseeching 
him ; who was a stranger, and who had as yet 
given no evidences of her state of mind. 

There is, therefore, not a “perfect analogy”! 
between the two cases; and much less does 
the course pursued by Jesus in both, present “an 
unsolved contradiction ;” and it is gross error 
to assume, that “the language of Jesus, threat- 
ening the Jewish people with exclusion from 
his kingdom, and promising to open it to other 
nations in their place, is to be understood in 
the same sense as the prophetic enunciations 
concerning the extension of the kingdom of the 
Messiah to all nations, which meant no more 
than that heathen nations should at a future day 
receive the Mosazc religion in its entire extent, 
and in consequence be admitted into the Mes- 
sianic kingdom.” ” 

Not only is it undemonstrable from the figu- 
rative, symbolical language of the prophets, 
that their promises meant no more than this; 
but it is also demonstrably false that these 
prophecies, when suffered to interpret them- 
selves, can be understood as containing any 
such idea, or as looking to any such end. 
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